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BETWEEN ISSUES 


YOU WEREN’T SURPRISED at the big switch in Moscow. 
Your neighbor may have been, but you weren’t—not if you’d 
been reading your NEw LEApER carefully for the past year. 
For the developing showdown between Georgi Malenkov and 
Nikita Khrushchev was described all along the way in these 
pages. It was foreshadowed by Boris I. Nicolaevsky in THE 
New LEApeR on January 4, 1954, and analyzed as a fact by 
Mark Vishniak three months later. 

In his article entitled “For What Did Beria Die?” last 
January, Nicolaevsky parted ways with most commentators 
on Soviet affairs. Refusing to budge on his previous position 
that Beria and Malenkov had been allies against Stalin, 
Nicolaevsky also stood alone in identifying the policy dis- 
pute that feiled Beria. He declared (in italics, no less) that 
Beria’s main crime was that he “advocated alleviating or 
abandoning the policy of ‘amalgamation of the kolkhozes,’” 
the policy of merging collective farms which was the brain- 
child of . . . Nikita Khrushchev. “The crimes of Beria,” 
Nicolaevsky concluded, “constitute the very measures of 
relief and relaxation which Stalin’s successors sought to 
introduce both before and after the death of the supreme 
dictator. The struggle in Moscow is by no means over.” 

Vishniak’s article on April 12 was entitled “Khrushchev 
vs. Malenkov?” and presented substantial evidence that 
Khrushchev was elbowing forward. It noted Khrushchev’s 
recent authoritative speeches, the quick reaction of Soviet 
organs to his suggestions, the beginning of the rewriting 
of history in behalf of Khrushchev and to Malenkov’s detri- 
ment, the appointment of Khrushchev men to provincial 
Party posts. “It is not necessary,” Vishniak concluded, “to 
predict the outcome of the Malenkov-Khrushchev rivalry to 
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What Next in Russia? 


recognize that it exists. Each day’s reports from the Soviet 
Union confirm the rivalry; and, because rule by duumvirate 
has never lasted long in history, it is reasonable to expect 
more spectacular developments in the future.” 

A week later, Nicolaevsky returned to the fray. Our 
editorial blurb on his article read: “Since Beria’s fall, the 
Kremlin rulers, led by Nikita Khrushchev, have been carry. 
ing out the domestic plans made by Stalin in 1952.” 
Nicolaevsky made a thorough exegesis of the official “Appeal 
to the Voters” issued by the Central Committee of the 
Communist party. After analyzing its slogans against the 
background of more recent events, he declared: “By no 
means should one conclude . . . that the post-Beria regime 
is a stable one. ... The section of the Party apparatus now 
headed by Khrushchev, which played the most active role 
in the liquidation of Beria, is working hard to strengthen 
the role of the Party apparatus; likewise, Malenkoy is 
obviously rallying his supporters in the state apparatus as 
rapidly as possible, relying particularly on the industrial 
managers. Here is the most probable line of immediate 
conflict within the Kremlin hierarchy.” 

This much appeared in THE New LEADER ten months 
before the big shift. On October 4, Nicolaevsky carried the 
story forward with an analysis of the Ryumin case, which 
he viewed as part of the Khrushchev-Malenkov battle. 
Finally, last January 10, he discussed the execution of 
former MGB chief Abakumov, found it a blow against 
Malenkov, suggested that Voznesensky (a Malenkov foe 
who had disappeared) might come back, and concluded: 
“There is little question that the dictatorship is approaching 
a major crisis.” 
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What Next in Russia? 


1. Introduction by the Editors 


WO YEARS AGO, one man bestrode the Communist 
T sorta like a colossus. Joseph Stalin’s nod meant life 
or death, war or peace. His contemporaries in the era 
of Bolshevik revolution had been killed, and the advisers 
and subordinates with whom he peopled the Soviet bloc 
were political unknowns whom he had personally exalted. 
It was a measure of his power that his viceroys were all 
small men physically as well as politically. Although the 
people of the Communist Empire probably hated Stalin 
as few men have been hated in history, they did not 
despise him; they feared 
F him with a fear nourished 
| by twenty-five years of 
| grim performance. Unlike 
| Lenin, his was not at all 
the authority of  intellec- 
tual leadership or revolu- 
tionary will, but the pure 
authority of the knout; it 
| was no less efficacious. At 
his last great performance, 
| the Nineteenth Communist 
Party Congress in Novem- 
ber 1952, Stalin had him- 
self praised as an expert on 
literature and languages, a 
“Coryphaeus” of science. 
Historians have often 
noted that popular hatred 
of oppressive authority 





rarely leads to successful 
revolt, that a revolutionary 
situation arises only when hatred can become contempt. 
In other words, a Louis XIV is succeeded first by a 
| Louis XV and then a Louis XVI before revolution is pos- 
sible. This historical concept provides the principal chal- 
lenge of the present developments in the Soviet Union. 
| In the two years since Stalin’s death, we have already 
seen three distinct overturns: first the repudiation of 
Stalin’s last works (such as the doctors’ frame-up), then 
the overthrow of Lavrenti Beria, now the fall of Georgi 
Malenkoy. This political instability has developed right 
alongside a major food crisis. Moscow has attempted one 
dramatic new agricultural program after another. But the 
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SOVIET HIERARCHS BEFORE THE SHIFT: MALENKOV, 
VOROSHILOV, KHRUSHCHEV, BULGANIN AND MIKOYAN 


proof of Communist failure is the fact that first Beria, 
then Malenkov, blamed themselves for sabotaging agri- 
cultural production, though neither had had direct 
responsibility for farm policy. 

The great question is: How far can this political and 
economic instability continue without mortally affect- 
ing the authority of the Soviet regime? How many 
more overturns can the Communist system stand, when 
its fourth decade is marked by greater misery (and much 
less élan) than its first? A significant sign of the Commu- 
nist chieftains’ need for sup- 
port was the appointment of 
Russia’s most popular man, 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, as 
Minister of Defense; Stalin 
could afford to exile Zhukov 
to the provinces just a year 
after he had led the Soviet 
armies into Berlin. Whether 
Communist Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev will 


kov, or 


use Zhu- 
Zhukov 


will use Khrushchev, will 


whether 


become. apparent soon 
enough: the important thing 
for the West to realize is 
that, 
the Communist 
have been forced by their 
lack 
make some new gesture to 


the hero of World War II. 


In the pages that follow, we present three views of 


after each overturn, 


chieftains 


own of security to 


the Moscow struggle and its many-sided implications. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota Democrat, is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee vitally con- 
cerned with Russian affairs. Boris I. Nicolaevsky. biogra- 
pher of Marx and renowned Russian scholar, has been 
successfully calling the turn on Kremlin developments 
in these pages since Stalin’s death. Oscar Pollak is 
editor of the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung, in which he 
accurately described the Khrushchev-Malenkov battle 
a month ago, and predicted the speedy victery of 
Khrushchev. 


2. The International 


Consequences 


By Hubert H. Humphrey 


Mie resignation as So- 
viet Premier should give us 
immediate pause. It means that the 
most important single figure in the 
Communist world today is Nikita 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist party, whose supremacy 
within the Soviet Union is now, in 
my judgment, unquestioned. The 
designation of Marshal Bulganin to 
succeed Malenkov shows that the 
Soviet military is now an essential, 
though subservient, element in the 
coalition that rules the Soviet world. 
Marshal Bulganin does not represent 
the real military and is known as a 
“political marshal”—the voice of 
the Party within the Russian military 
command. ; 

What does this mean for the 
United States? In my opinion, it 
means a growing solidification and 
concentration of power in Russia, 
with the question of Stalin’s succes- 
sor now well on its way toward final 
determination. Potential rivals of 
Khrushchev and the Party apparatus 
he controls now seem to be acknowl- 
edging their subservient role. As a 
result, the Soviet Union will be in a 
position to pay more attention to 
external problems without being di- 
verted by internal rivalry and dissen- 
sion. 

Khrushchev is identified with the 
priority over 
consumer goods—which means _in- 


of heavy industry 
creased military preparedness. in- 
creased international tension. and 
increased difficulties for the free 
world. 

In the struggle for Asia, we can 
expect the Soviet Union to conduct 
a fierce propaganda campaign on 


the Formosa and China issues, de- 
signed to isolate us in the Pacific 
and frustrate our efforts to build 
cooperative strength in Europe. We 
can also expect a Soviet attempt to 
gain some kind of UN acceptance for 
Communist China. Finally, I see no 
reason for the Soviet Union to re- 
strain Peking from engaging in a 
provocative attack. On the contrary. 
the Soviet Union has a great deal 
to gain if the United States becomes 
involved in war on the China main- 
land. On the basis of our Govern- 
ment’s actions in the last two years, 
there is much reason to believe that 
the Communists would welcome risk- 
ing an Asian incident which might 
conceivably involve the United States 
in war. Our reactions have not been 
strong ones in the last two years. 
The Soviets shot down our planes 
soon after Stalin died; the workers 
in East Germany defied Russian 
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tanks; North Vietnam was overry 
by the Communists—and on all theg 
occasions we swallowed hard, but wh 
swallowed. Are we in a better pos. 
tion today to engage ourselves inf 
Asia? 

While Communist China was er. 
gaged on three fronts, namel,& 
Korea, Indo-China and its own civi 
war, it had no hope of victory. Eva & 
the double front of Indo-China anj 
Korea, as General MacArthur said 
the other day, was too much for is f 
strained resources. Today, Red Chim 
is free to concentrate on its civil war & 

We are in a position where wi 
may face Communist China in th 
Formosa Straits, possibly in the de 
fense of Quemoy and Matsu, with 
out allies and without the United § 
Nations. For us to get into a war to 
day would mean fighting it alow 
with only a little help from Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


We can, therefore, expect morf 


trouble, serious trouble, in Asaf 
The Communist world can risk pr 


cipitating a clash on our flank: first § 


because in the showdown we mip 


not resist, and, secondly, because if 
we did resist we would be in it it 
revocably while the main strength of} 
the Communist world, the Sovief ' 


Union, would be only peripherally 


engaged, if at all. 
What choice would we then have! ‘ 
If we decide to fight with conver 4 
tional weapons, we can only loif : 
forward to a hard war of attrition-f 
perhaps another Korea. If we decid 


to use atomic and hydrogen weap ! 


ons, the struggle over Formosa mi) — 
be over in a hurry, but that woul 
also spell the end of whatever polit ’ 
cal standing we had in the Far Ba 
and it would cost us dearly é : 
where. The Soviet Union would the 
be in a position to appeal to UE 
United Nations for intervention wil ® 
out itself being directly involved. Wee 
would have lost not only the militat 
but the moral initiative. 
But our first concern must rem 
with Europe—and_ especially wit 
Germany. There is increasing bitte 
ness and division within Germal} 
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he United 


a war to 
| power in Moscow of the Soviet 


- it alone 
m_ Chiang 


pect more 
in Asia 


lank: first 


1 we may 


because i! 
| important is the military command 
strength off of the Army, headed by the profes- 
he Soviel 
eripherally F 
» commander whom many Soviet mili- 
) tary experts openly call “the mili- 


e in it ir 


hen have! 


th conver: 
only loch 
acter—which has caused him a good 


attrition— 


' which bodes ill for that nation: 
» splits between the Government and 


its opposition, among industry, Gov- 
ernment and the unions within 
Adenauer’s own party, within the 
Protestant church, within all the 
democratic elements in society. Such 
splits could mean new strength for 
German industry and the German 
political Right. The ascendancy of 
political reaction in Germany would 
spur the Kremlin to work for a new 


German-Russian pact. At the same 
time, our program for German re- 
armament, a necessary program, is 
allowing the Communists to instill 
fear in the minds and hearts of all 
other European peoples. This, too, 
bodes ill for the free world. 

This is the candid picture that I 
now see in conjunction with recent 
developments in the Soviet Union. 
We should as a nation be prepared 
to meet these difficulties. But we can 


best meet them if we first under- 
stand them. The decline of Malenkov 
and the ascendancy of Khrushchev 
should not have taken us by sur- 
prise; students and scholars of the 
Communist world have warned us of 
these developments. The task of 
keeping informed on the Soviet 
Union does not require an espionage 
system. Rather, it requires political 
understanding, analysis and expert- 


ness. 


3. The Role of the Soviet Army 


HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of 
speculation about the rise to 


Army. Some of this speculation is 
misleading, for there is no Soviet 


| Army today as a single entity. It is a 


huge, complex machine with over 6 


risk pref million men under arms, but its 


| three main groups are by no means 


identical. 
For the outside world, the most 


sional marshals, in particular by 


Marshal Georgi Zhukov. A talented 


lary genius of our time,” Zhukov is 
aman of great independence of char- 


deal of trouble in his career. Zhukov 


| has had numerous clashes with Mar- 
shal Bulganin, the new Soviet Pre- 


mier, starting during the defense of 
Moscow in 1941, when Bulganin was 
political commissar under Zhukov 


and Zhukov had him removed. 


Zhukov’s military ability, wartime 
victories and independent-minded- 
ness have made him extremely popu- 
lar with his men, his fellow officers, 
and the public at large. Politically, 
however, Zhukov stands alone. He 
has no organized group of adherents 
around him. During the war, he 
Picked a few adjutants who were 
Personally devoted to him; but they 
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were dispersed in 1946 when Zhukov 
himself was deposed as commander 
of the Soviet armed forces and went 
into “honorary exile,” first in 
Odessa, then in Sverdlovsk. Since 
that time, he has been surrounded 
by Bulganin’s men. 

Zhukov’s_ popularity with the 
Army and the people hurts him with 
the Communist leadership and _in- 
creases their suspicion. Though he is 
highly regarded as a military expert 
and thus invited to the most impor- 
tant Soviet conferences, his political 
influence in the Communist Central 
Committee is virtually nil. Zhukov’s 
appointment as Defense Minister 
does not change his essential posi- 
tion. It simply means that Bulganin, 
who is by no means popular, wants 
to use the popular Zhukov as a front. 

Bulganin is a completely differ- 
ent type. He is now being spoken of 
as “the political marshal,” but that 
is not precisely accurate. Those 
usually called “political generals” in 
the USSR are the operatives of the 
Army Political Administration, who 
direct political propaganda in the 
Army. Bulganin has never had a 
hand in political propaganda. He was 
first in the Red Army in 1918-22, 
working in the Cheka organs which 
maintained political surveillance. 


After the German invasion in 1941, 
he was named political commissar 
under Zhukov, specializing from the 
very start in military-police work. 
Because of his excessive zeal, Zhu- 
kov demanded Bulganin’s removal 
from his command. Stalin needed 
Zhukov then, and Bulganin had to 
go. But Stalin permitted Bulganin 
to work elsewhere, and in the fall 
of 1944 he made him first a mem- 
ber of the State Defense Committee 
and then Minister of Defense. Since 
then, Bulganin has watched over the 
movements of personnel in the So- 
viet Army, specializing particularly 
in the development and strengthen- 
ing of the military-political police. 

The latter, as it has existed since 
1946-47, is Bulganin’s “baby.” Its 
cadres are selected and nurtured by 
him and devoted to him. This mili- 
tary-political police has long been 
a powerful force, active not only in 
political supervision of the Army 
but in intelligence work abroad. 
Under Bulganin, this military police 
has subordinated the Army political 
apparatus to it. It is the second group 
which should be kept in mind in 
any discussion of the Soviet Army. 
Bulganin heads this group and is its 
chief spokesman. It is cohesive and, 
as a rule, speaks in the name of the 
Soviet Army. 

The third distinct group in the 
Soviet Army consists of the military- 
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ARMY CONTINUED 


technological organs which service 
the Army. Technology’s role in the 
Soviet Army is particularly great. 
because in the USSR everything the 
Army needs is produced by enter- 
prises which are organizationally 
linked with it. The Defense Ministry 
includes a whole series of depart- 
ments which are in charge of the 
various military branches. They are 
usually headed by marshals from 
those branches, and they have under 
their jurisdiction twenty-odd special 
military schools—an Artillery Acad- 
emy, a Tank Academy, etc. The spe- 
cialists who teach at these schools 
play a tremendous role in the Army. 
but, at the same time, they are tied 
by thousands of threads to the eco- 
nomic managers who run Soviet 
heavy industry. 

Bulganin’s advent to power means 
the formation of a government 
which cloaks itself in the Army’s 
authority and therefore needs Zhu- 
kov’s name. but which in reality is 
based on the political-police appara- 
tus of the Army. Within the vast 
of the 
complex struggle of various groups 
rages constantly, but the 
groups are those stemming from the 


apparatus dictatorship, a 


main 


various branches of the dictatorship’s 
apparatus. The latter is so enormous 
that antagonisms often arise among 
its various branches which seem to 
resemble social conflicts. The main 
force on which Malenkov based his 
position was the leaders of the 
Soviet economy, the “captains of 
industry.” 

Malenkov has been replaced by 
Bulganin. who is backed by Khrush- 
chev. The new government reflects 
the interests of the top stratum of 
the Party apparatus, which has con- 
cluded an alliance with the political- 
police apparatus of the Army. This 
is the same bloc which held power 
in the last weeks of Stalin’s life and 
which was preparing a new purge 
aimed primarily at the economic 
managers, i.e., the main support of 
the “Malenkovites.” The bloc was 
then headed by Stalin’s chef du 
cabinet, Alexander N. Poskrebyshev. 


by Khrushchev and by Bulganin, 
with at least the partial support of 
Stalin. This bloc was overthrown by 
the alliance of Beria and Malenkov. 
Now it has come to power again. It 


is now without Poskrebyshey ayjpe 
without Stalin, but its opponents y 4 
longer have Beria. How long will the 
remain in power? The 
months should tell the story. 


comin 


4. How the Struggle 


Came to a Head 


By Oscar Pollak 


tions of the Khrushchev-Malen- 
kov struggle were the following: 
Stalin’s birthday, December 21, 
which in 1953 had simply been 
passed over in silence (Malenkov’s 
doing). was demonstratively cele- 
brated in 1954 (Khrushchev’s do- 
ing). Pravda published a long article 
with a photograph of Stalin on its 
front page. praising as Stalin’s spe- 
cial contribution the blood purge of 
opponents. Pravda wrote: 


ee of the most striking indica- 


“It was he who mercilessly ex- 
posed the enemies of the people. 
Under the leadership of its Central 
Committee and of Stalin, the Com- 
munist party destroyed the traitors 
and defeatists.” 


BERIA, MALENKOV, VOROSHILOV, STALIN, 
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This was Khrushchev  speakin § 
Pravda is the central organ of th® 
Communist party. /zvestia, the Gof 
ernment’s organ, devoted no mor 
than a short note to Stalin’s birth} 
day. Pravda had also been publis-& 
ing speeches and 
Khrushchev in 


interviews bie 
prominent _ placa 
while there was no mention of then 
in Izvestia. That showed the han} 
of Malenkov. i 

We may add two further detaik> 
It was Khrushchev, not Malenko. 
who recently led the important Sof 
viet Government delegation to Pee 
king for negotiations with Chin} 
And an English correspondent rf 
ported that, when he was receive 


Khrushchev, lt 


last summer by 


1952; TWO ARE NOW DEM. 


ONE HAS BEEN DEPOSED, ONLY VOROSHILOV REMAINS — A FIGUREHEN 
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heard him say: “Churchill speaks 
for Britain. I speak for the Soviet 
Union.” 

On December 24, it was reported 
that former State Security Minister 
Victor Abakumov had been sentenced 
and executed. He was denounced as 
the helpmate of the “traitor” Beria, 
brought to trial and shot. But the 
main point of the official indictment 
against him was that he had pro- 
duced false accusations and false 
confessions in “the Leningrad case,” 
in which “many Party and Govern- 
ment officials were arrested for no 
reason whatever and accused of vari- 
ous crimes against the state.” 

The Leningrad case? Nobody had 
ever heard officially of such a case; 
there were no published reports on 
it and, no doubt, there had been no 
public trial. But it was clear what 
was meant: The reference was to the 
year 1948, when. after the mysteri- 
ous, sudden death of the then very 
powerful Andrei Zhdanov, his fac- 
tion was liquidated and the powerful 
Chairman of the Supreme Planning 
Commission and Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet, Voznesensky. 
disappeared. It was Malenkov who, 
as leader of the opposing faction, 
had conducted the fight against Zhda- 
nov and his associates; the end of 
Zhdanov marked the ascendancy of 
Malenkov. The liquidation of the 
Zhdanov group is now called “the 
Leningrad case” (Zhdanov was 
Party Secretary in Leningrad) and 
described as a crime. And Abakumov 
Was executed for it. This was a blow 
aimed at Malenkov. 

Thus, we are back to the struggles 
which started during the lifetime of 
Stalin inside the dictatorial regime. 
Undoubtedly, Stalin sanctioned at 
the time the blow struck jointly by 
Malenkov and Beria against Zhda- 
ov; without his consent. their vic- 
tory would have been impossible. 
But it seems that soon afterward 
Stalin sought to counter the grow- 
mg power of his favorite, Malenkov. 
Khrushchev was transferred from his 
post as Party Secretary in the 
Ukraine to that of Party Secretary in 
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Moscow—the most important post 
after that of General Secretary, 
which Stalin himself occupied—with 
Malenkov as his assistant. From his 
new post, despite temporary setbacks, 
he successfully worked to extend his 
power. 

In January 1953, two months be- 
fore Stalin’s death, the “Moscow 
doctors’ plot” was discovered—to be 
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repudiated, in an equally sensational 
manner, after Stalin’s death. One of 
the main accusations leveled against 
the arrested Jewish doctors was that 
they had murdered Zhdanov. Today, 
one can see that, in the context of 
the inner Party conflicts, this accusa- 
tion was an attack against Malenkov. 
At the time, Malenkov had to tolerate 
it and even officially associate him- 
self with it. Furthermore, the doc- 
tors were accused of having pre- 
pared or carried out attacks on the 
lives of high-ranking officers. Today, 
we also understand the significance 
of this point in terms of the internal 
struggle; it was an attempt to win 
the support of the Army—which is 
very important—over to the side of 
a faction ranged against Malenkov 
and Beria. 

After Stalin’s death, none of the 
opposing faction leaders was imme- 
diately strong enough to claim the 
succession for himself. A consortium 


took over, and a “collective leader- 
ship” was established. But, before 
long, it was decisively reshaped. 
Khrushchev, who at first was not in- 
cluded among the leaders, came to 
the fore: Malenkov yielded the post 
of General Secretary of the Party to 
him. And Beria, who had been one 
of the leading four, was the first to 
be liquidated. That was the work of 
Khrushchev and the Army; Malen- 
kov allowed this to happen and, at the 
crucial moment, sided with the oth- 
ers. As yet, he himself was not the 
victim. 

Khrushchev is now master of the 
Party machine, and, with this power 
behind him, he aims at achieving the 
position Stalin occupied. The Army, 
headed by such well-known figures 
as Marshal Zhukov, may well play 
a bigger role in the coming period; 
he who wins its support can hope to 
win the contest for supreme power. 
For the formerly strong counter- 
force, the armed police, has been 
weakened by Beria’s liquidation and 
pushed aside. 

One point emerges clearly from 
the confusion. Khrushchev is mak- 
ing a determined bid for power and 
is pushing others out of the way. 
This indicates that tensions within 
Russia may increase in the coming 
period. I do not wish to speculate 
about the worldwide implications of 
this prospect. If Khrushchev pushes 
forward, in Stalin’s name but with 
Zhdanov’s policy, it must be remem- 
bered that Zhdanov was the advocate 
of an aggressive domestic and for- 
eign policy. He stood for armaments, 
not better living standards; for de- 
veloping heavy industry, not for 
increased consumer gods; for liqui- 
dation of opponents, not democrati- 
zation of the regime; he was against 
concessions, against negotiations. 

On the other hand, should the 
Soviet Union enter a period of inten- 
sified internal conflicts, the regime 
would have its hands full with these 
struggles and need _ international 
peace all the more. The prospects 
are bewildering, and the facts do 
not yet add up to a clear picture. 




















































T A MEETING at Freedom House 

last spring, Walter K. Lewis, a 
New LEADER writer, introduced me 
to a nervous young man named Har- 
vey Matusow. The name struck no 
familiar chord. 

Nine months later, Matusow was 
known to most Americans. He was 
being talked about on the radio and 
discussed in 
weekend 


newspapers. In one 

edition, the New York 
printed 55  column-inches 
about his political gyrations. 


Times 


A few days after our introduction, 
Matusow had appeared at the New 
York offices of the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom with a 
manuscript: an outline of a work- 
in-progress and one completed chap- 
ter. Matusow said his book would 
describe his work for Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his experiences as a 
“blacklister.”. The book’s title was 
to be / Was a Blacklister. 

The chapter Matusow had brought 
along was written in strident, vulgar 
tabloid style. In it, he described his 
work as a “panderer” for McCarthy, 
dealt with the Senator’s alleged sex- 
ual delinquencies, and told about 
being paid handsomely for small 
favors. Matusow frequently referred 
to documentation, but presented 
none whatsoever. Even if some of 
his material were verified, I told 
Matusow, most of it would have no 
relevance to a political judgment on 
McCarthy. 

Matusow then told me the now- 
familiar story: First he was a Com- 
munist, then an FBI informant 
within the party, then a “black- 
lister,” a frequent witness in investi- 
gations and trials of Communists, a 





Harvey Matusow’s False Witness 


By Sol Stein 


campaigner and private operator for 
McCarthy. He said he had lived 
well as the result of his marriage to 
one Arvilla Bentley, a woman of 
some wealth who, according to Matu- 
sow, was a strong McCarthy sup- 
porter. Now, said Matusow, he had 
had enough of both extremes—the 
Communist and the McCarthyite— 
and wanted to stick to a_ sane, 
middle-of-the-road position. He was 
undergoing psychoanalysis. He was 
trying, he said, to write poetry and 
live at peace with himself and the 
world. 

Then Matusow came to the point. 
He needed $1,500, he said, to com- 
plete his book. I intimated to him 
that neither I nor the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom had 
any interest in the kind of thing he 
was writing. I didn’t hear from or 
about him again until the story 
broke in the newspapers last month. 

When it did, Matusow was no- 
where near “middle-of-the-road.” He 
had found a publisher: the pro- 
Communist firm of Cameron and 
Kahn. The publishers held a press 
conference (staged by Carl Aldo 
Marzani, a Communist and convicted 
perjurer) at which the self-confessed 
triple-agent Matusow said that he 
“found no conspiracy in the Com- 
munist party.” The title of Matu- 
sows book had been changed to 
False Witness, a theme more suitable 
to Communist purposes. The Daily 
Worker for several days ran the 
Matusow story on page one with 
streamer headlines. Whether Matu- 
sow was a Communist plant, as al- 
leged by Representative Francis 
Walter (D.-Pa.), has yet to be deter- 


mined. But it is already apparent 
that the above-ground part of the 
U.S. Communist has § “ 
found a new hero. 

Much of the non-Communist pres 
played up the Matusow story in a 
way that must have pleased Cameron 
and Kahn. “ROLE OF INFORMER 
NOW UNDER INQUIRY” was the head- 
line over Anthony Leviero’s sum. 
mary article in the Times, with the 
subhead, “MATUSOW CASE _ RAISES 
NEW QUESTIONS ABOUT EX-COMMU- 
NISTS AS WITNESSES.” Leviero spoke 
of “the generation of informers.” \ 


movement 


The account of Matusow’s irresponsi- 
bility was made to serve a more ger: | 
eral purpose: casting a shadow over 
all persons who have given informs- 
tion to the Government, reliable and 
unreliable alike. 

In the New York Herald Tribune, 
Stewart Alsop inaccurately described 
Matusow as “a chief witness against 
Owen Lattimore.” In fact (see the 
records of the McCarran hearings), 
Matusow’s testimony was brief and 
inconsequential. It merely served to 
corroborate the evidence that the 
Communist party promoted  Latti 
more’s book Solution in Asia, a fact 
which had already been established 
by the insertion in the record of a 
advertisement from the People's 
World, West Coast Communist oF 
gan. Matusow did not claim to know 
Lattimore personally or professio™ 
ally, nor did he give one word 
testimony regarding the internal 
affairs of the Institute of Pacific Re 
lations. Alsop also made much of 
Matusow’s assertion that he had 
“reached the top of the ladder” by 
his testimony about Lattimore, al 
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though this was clearly Matusow’s 
own hyperbolic fantasy. 

Because Matusow’s importance is 
being inflated out of all proportion 
as part of a campaign to discredit 
legitimate and useful investigations 
in the anti-Communist field, it is 
important to consider certain facts: 

¢ Matusow was only 21 when he 
joined the party and 24 when he was 
thrown out. He was a low-level func- 
tionary and never rose to any posi- 
tion of importance in the Communist 
apparatus. 

¢ Matusow’s work within the party 
as an FBI informant was of unusu- 
ally short duration. 

¢ Matusow performed no respon- 
sible anti-Communist work whatso- 
ever during his few years as an 
alleged anti-Communist. 

¢ The attorney now representing 
Matusow is Stanley Faulkner, who 
is also the attorney for Irving Peress 
and Marvin Belsky. Faulkner shares 
ofices at 9 East Fortieth Street in 
New York with Nathan Witt, who 
was accused by Whittaker Chambers 
of having been a member of a Wash- 





ington espionage ring and who has 
refused to deny that he was a Com- 
munist spy. 

¢ As an informer, Matusow was 
paid a maximum of $9 a day by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and sometimes $25 a day by 
other agencies. His total remunera- 
tion was insufficient to justify the 
conclusion that he was earning a 
living from his testimony. Matusow 
was living high, but chiefly as a 
result of his liaison with Arvilla 
Bentley, who supported him. 

* Matusow’s instability preceded 
his joining the party (he was under 
psychiatric treatment in the Army) 
ind has persisted for a decade dur- 
ing which he has served only 
extremists. 

These facts about Matusow, and 
the auspices under which he is now 
performing, should be considered in 
‘aluating his present “confessions” 
and making inferences about the 
teiability of other Government in- 
formants and about investigations 
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and trials of Communists in general. 
Most important is our obligation to 
heed the warning of Herbert 
Philbrick, a responsible Government 
informant. who warns that “the 
sensational Matusow ‘confessions’ 





signal the opening of a long-planned 
and well-coordinated Communist 
campaign to destroy public confi- 
dence in Government witnesses for 
investigation and prosecution of the 
Red conspiracy.” 


Housing Authority Tries 
New Look in Chicago 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 
HIs CITY, the first to apply for 
Federal aid under the new hous- 
ing act, is attempting a new look in 
public housing. Instead of large, un- 
sightly projects, the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority wants to construct 
many small units designed to fit un- 
obtrusively into existing neighbor- 
hoods. Plans call for construction of 
close to 4,000 units on 25 new sites. 
Most of them will be two- to four- 
story row houses, although a few 
multi-story apartment buildings are 
also planned. Seventeen of the pro- 
posed sites fall within a predomi- 
nantly Negro area on the South Side; 
four will be additions to existing 
projects; four will be in areas hith- 
erto untouched by public housing. 
The CHA expects to cut down on 
upkeep with the small structures, 
which can be maintained by their 
tenants. In addition, it hopes that 
the smaller units will ultimately be 
purchased by private interests. An- 
other reason for the change is an 
effort to reduce the stigma of living 
in a project. Finally, the building of 
small units is expected to minimize 
the dislocation of residents already 
living in redevelopment areas. One 
unfortunate effect of this new ap- 
proach will be to eliminate the pio- 
neering role of public housing in 
race relations. The CHA policy of 
non-discrimination in large projects 
has frequently brought Negroes into 
all-white neighborhoods. 
On the local political front, Repre- 


sentative William Dawson (D-Ill.) is 
engaged in a hectic fight. A Federal 
grand jury that is investigating the 
policy racket here seems close to 
uncovering something, and policy 
flourishes in the area where Dawson 
is undisputed political boss. Mean- 
while, he is busy supporting Alder- 
manic candidates in wards adjacent 
to those he already controls. His 
attempt to extend his empire. how- 
ever, may very well be complicated 
by a series of indictments prior to 
the February elections. 

Dawson is credited with being 
the key man behind the dumping 
of Mayor Martin H. Kennelly by 
the Democratic organization. Ken- 
nelly is running for the nomination 
as an independent, displaying an 
energy he never showed during his 
eight years in office. He and his chief 
opponent, County Clerk Richard 
Daley, the official party nominee, are 
vigorously trading low blows. 

Daley is endorsed by the AFL, the 
CIO and Adlai Stevenson. Kennelly 
is rounding up businessmen and Re- 
publicans. The latter are seeking a 
court order which will permit them 
to vote in the Democratic primary; 
there may be enough of them to 
give Kennelly a chance. 

During his eight years as Mayor. 
Kennelly refrained from campaign- 
ing actively for Democrats running 
for county, state or national office. It 
remains to be seen whether this de- 
termined non-partisanship will pay 


off. 








By Sal Tas 


FRANCE AFTER 





MENDES-FRANCE 


New Assembly elections scheduled for 16 months from 


now may help clear up present confusion in France 





HE OVERTHROW of the Mendes. 

France Government created such 
a maelstrom in French politics that 
it is difficult to foresee its conse. 
quences. The fate of North Africa 
is undecided. So is the fate of the 
Paris agreements for German rearm. 
ment; the already wary French Sen- 
ate will be even less inclined to ratify 
them now that Mendés-France has 
been unseated. 

It was obvious in the North African 
debate which brought down the 
Mendeés-France Cabinet that many of 
those who voted against the Govern. 
ment were opposed not to its policy of 
conciliating African nationalism, but 
to the Premier personally. The Catho- 
lic MRP demonstrated this by intro- 
ducing a motion against Mendées- 
France in which it formulated basic. 
ally the same African policy. And 
another Deputy said to Mendeés- 
France: “I would have supported 
your decision if it had been made 
by a better government.” The African 
vote was, therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent a vote of revenge on the man 
who tried to introduce new political 
methods, who favored a new electoral 
law (unfavorable to some Deputies), 
and who killed EDC. 

Nevertheless. it would be unwise 
to underestimate the real resistance 
of the present National Assembly, 
with its conservative majority, to any 
enlightened policy in North Africa. 
The MRP voted as a bloc for its 
own conciliatory resolution, but the 
party would hardly have been un 
animous if it had been in power and 
therefore obliged to implement its 
resolution. 

It was no accident that the death 
blow to Mendés-France came from 
ex-Premier René Mayer. Not only is 
Mayer a staunch European federalist 
who therefore cannot forgive Mendes 
France for the death of EDC, but he 
also represents the town of Constal 
tine in Algeria and is a major spokes 
man for the colonial French i 
Africa. 

Mendés-France had been negotia 
ting with Tunisian nationalists for 
some months. But when the national: 
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ist revolt, still smoldering in Tunisia 
and burning slowly in Morocco, 
fared up in Algeria, political tension 
was intensified. For Algeria is not a 
normal colony; it is nominally a 
province of France. It has a larger 
French white population than any 
other part of North Africa, and this 
population is more integrated with 
African than elsewhere. 
Frenchmen generally have had diffi- 
culty understanding the new trends 
among colonial peoples, but the 


society 


Algerian French are absolutely in- 
capable of surrendering any of their 
privileges. These Frenchmen, for 
whom René Mayer speaks, believe 
only in repression. Thus, it can be 
said that the Algerian revolt sounded 
the deathknell of the Mendés-France 
Cabinet. 

To what extent did Mendés-France 


realize the hopes of his supporters 


during his seven months in office? 
He got no majority for his African 


‘policy. His negotiations with the 
Tunisian nationalists were never com- 


pleted, although he was close to suc- 
cess. He brought Western European 


(Union half-way through Parliament; 


the Senate must still vote. His policy 
of economic renewal was only pro- 
claimed, never implemented. The out- 
standing events of his tenure in office 


Were the liquidation of the Indo- 


Chinese war and the defeat of EDC. 
By British and American standards, 
seven months in office is not much. 


But it is more than many French 
| governments had, and it is more than 


Mendés-France’s supporters hoped for 
in July. At that time, it was quite 


clear that his more or less revolu- 
Honary program (in France, every 


policy that is not immobilist has the 


effect of a revolutionary program) 
could only be forced on the Parlia- 


ment under strong personal and 


| political pressure. 


Mendés-France came to power in 
an atmosphere of catastrophe: The 
fall of Dienbienphu toppled the Laniel 
Government and destroyed the pres- 
lige and self-confidence of the parties 
and politicians that had led France 
till that moment. In this atmosphere, 
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the resistance to Mendés-France col- 
lapsed. As Jacques Fauvet observed 
at the time in Le Monde, the Premier 
had to do everything he wanted in 
the period before his opponents re- 
covered from Dienbienphu. 

For this reason, Mendés-France’s 
stand on EDC was a fatal error. He 
underestimated the strength of “Euro- 
pean” sentiment, particularly in the 
MRP, which had launched EDC. The 
Catholic party was the only major 
party besides the Socialists which 
could have been back 
progressive social ideas. Within the 
MRP is a strong left wing which has 
fought for economic reform, social 


induced to 
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security, and conciliation in North 
Africa. By alienating the MRP in 
the EDC debate, Mendés-France prac- 
tically pulled the rug out from under 
his feet. His betrayal of EDC reac- 
tivated those of his opponents who 
until then had been intimidated. 

The active struggle against Mendeés- 
France dates from that moment. The 
debates that followed became so en- 
venomed that the atmosphere of the 
Palais Bourbon was one of civil war. 
Some Deputies told Mendés-France 
that he was a traitor to his country 
and should be tried by the Supreme 
Court. 


The right-wingers decided to bring 
Mendés-France down on the African 
question—before he could launch his 
economic policies, which menaced the 
most parasitical (but also the strong- 
est) interests in France. But it is 
now clear that his economic policies 
would not have passed this Parlia- 
ment in any case; the smell of civil 
war in the Palais Bourbon was the 
inevitable result of the fact that 
Mendés-France was seeking to force 
progressive policies on a Parliament 
whose majority was conservative. He 
had a chance so long as his opponents 
feared him; but, when that fear 
ebbed, his entire position collapsed. 

Partially, this was his own fault. 
After his initial mistake on EDC, he 
made no serious attempt to improve 
his position in the Assembly. Instead, 
many of his supporters outside Parlia- 
ment (in newspapers like Express 
and Combat) heaped 
Mendés-France’s opponents, 
they thought, had been brought low. 
The scorn undoubtedly reflected the 
Premier’s own attitude. He made no 
new friends in the Assembly, but he 
constantly made new enemies. 

Did Mendés-France bring a new 
style of government to the French 
Parliament? Certainly he brought 
a new decisiveness. But often this 
decisiveness lacked wisdom: one felt 
that it sprang from impatience rather 
than revolutionary insight. He 
brought the French not so much a 
new style of government as a new 
personal style. Although this was not 
always pleasant, it has not affected 
Mendés-France’s popularity with the 
French people. For he does have 
character and he does have original- 
ity. The people were rightly in- 
dignant over the merry-go-round in 
the Palais Bourbon, and they ap- 
preciated the fact that Mendés-France 
had stopped it for seven months. 
Finally, the French people like the 
personal touch, which Mendeés-France 
gave them in profusion. 

It is doubtful that the Assembly 
can go back to the old merry-go- 
round. Some concern on this score 
was shown by the successive choices 
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FRANCE CONTINUED 


of Antoine Pinay, Pierre Pflimlin and 
Christian Pineau to attempt to form 
a new Cabinet. 

Pinay was one of the few men 
who might have healed the wounds 
caused by the civil war between 
Mendeés-France and the conservatives 
in the Assembly. Although Pinay had 
fought Mendés-France bitterly on 
EDC (he accused him then of being 
an unwitting agent of Moscow), he did 
appreciate many of Mendés-France’s 
economic ideas. Pinay was blocked, 
however, by the MRP, which was 
afraid of being labeled conservative 
after having delivered the big bat- 
talions against Mendés-France. 

The next choice, Pflimlin, was an 
MRP Deputy who had supported the 
Paris Agreements; this was important 
for the world, because it indicated 
that the more responsible Assembly 
leaders realized that France’s WEU 
bargain with its allies would have to 
be kept. But Pflimlin was stymied 
by the Socialists, retaliating against 
the MRP for its onslaught against 
Mendés-France. 

The third choice was the Socialist 
Pineau. At this writing, it appears 
questionable that he will receive the 
necessary support from the MRP and 
the conservatives. Mendés-France, 
whom the Socialists supported, could 
not devise a program attractive 
enough for them to join his govern- 
ment; it seems doubtful that his op- 
ponents will be more successful in 
finding common ground with the So- 
cialists. 

If Pineau fails, René Mayer is ex- 
pected to try next, but the necessary 
Socialist support for him is most 
unlikely, His part in Mendés-France’s 
downfall was too obvious; his views 
on Africa are most unsatisfactory; he 
is, furthermore, a former counselor 
to the Rothschild banking interests. 

The present Cabinet crisis seems 
more confusing than previous crises 
because of a constitutional reform 
enacted under Mendés-France. Pre- 
viously, new governments won ap- 
proval in two stages: First, the 
Premier-designate went to the As- 
sembly for a personal vote of confi- 
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dence; then, he required a new vote 
of approval upon forming his cabinet. 
Many a prospective Premier passed 
the first stage but failed the second. 
Now the two stages have been tele- 
scoped: The Assembly is called on 
to approve a Premier, his program 
and his cabinet in a single vote. 

If Pineau and Mayer fail, it is 
nevertheless likely that mere exhaus- 
tion will lead to a new government. 
Such a government will probably be 
pledged, on a non-partisan basis, to 
ratifying WEU. It will probably be a 
cabinet in which the MRP partici- 
pates and which the Socialists will 
support on the basis of a conciliatory 
African policy. How long such a 
cabinet would last is a mystery, faced 
as it would be with such traditional 
roadblocks as the MRP-Socialist 
antagonism over parochial schools. 

It is too early to say whether 
Mendés-France will come back. There 
will be a new election for the As- 
sembly in sixteen months at the very 
latest; the current crisis (and, prob- 
ably, future ones fairly soon) may 
bring an election sooner. (Provincial 
and Senate elections are scheduled 
for this year.) The big question, of 
course, is whether the next Parlia- 
ment will be any better than this 
one, which was elected in 1951. 

There would be good reason to 
expect a considerable shift to the 
democratic Left (with the conserva- 
tives and Communists both losing 
ground), if not for two factors. One 
is the African situation, which could 
be exploited in a demagogic man- 
ner by the Right. The other is Ger- 
man rearmament, a question which 
crosses all party lines. 

Had Mendés-France been over- 
thrown on economic or social policy, 
the elections would have been fought 
along that line. Mendés-France could 
have formed a sort of personal front, 
giving his blessing during the cam- 
paign to the parties and individual 
Deputies willing to support his pro- 
gram. In that case, we might have 
had a clear division of France into 
three parties: the progressive Left 
Center (stronger than at present), 


the Conservatives and the Commu. 
ists (both weaker). 

It is already clear that Mende. 
France had a strong influence 
many dissatisfied workers, intelle. 
tuals and petit bourgeois who wer 
too disgusted with the French situ. 
tion to support the Socialists and 
who had therefore turned in anger 
to the Communists. Mendeés-France‘ 
personality, behavior and_ politic 
all made a highly favorable impre 
sion on these people, especially the 
left-wing intellectuals. The latter for 
the first time were confronted with 
a choice: Their intellectual and pul 
tical admiration for Mendés-France 
was stronger than their previous a. 
finity with the Communists. 

One cannot say just yet how the 
movement toward a new democrati: 
front will develop. Much depends « 
the Socialist party, which will have 
to be at the heart of the new coal: 
tion because it is the most powerlil 
organized group. (Mendés-Frane 
does not have his own Radical part 
completely behind him.) Much av 
depends on the MRP, without which 
no progressive front of real weigtl 
can be formed. And here the enigma 
of Mendés-France’s personality com 
into play. Events will take anothe 
turn if he cannot overcome the dat 
age he did last summer. 

Mendés-France was only mode 
ately interested in foreign policy. He 
wanted to concentrate on domestt 
reform. As an abstract idea, this wé 
sound; practically, it was nonsel 
—France could not embark 
domestic reform and simply live with 
out a foreign policy. What happen! 
was the reverse of Mendés-Franc: 
expectations: He had to devote hin 
self almost exclusively to  foreif 
policy and never got a chance " 
launch his reforms. His opponell 
brought him down before he got ta! 
chance. And it all happened beca” 
he had underrated the necessities " 
foreign policy, because he neglect! 
the impact of France’s commitmet 
to the Atlantic community. Mende 
France’s opponents would be wise 
remember this lesson. 
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Inflation and foreign-trade deficit pose a threat to 


Economic Gains 


in Norway 


By Finn Moe 


OsLo 
ORWAY started the new year 
by reshuffling her Cabinet. The 
labor party has been in power since 
1935 and has received absolute 
majorities in all three postwar elec- 
tions. (It now has 77 of the 150 
Members of Parliament.) The shift 
was more a change of personnel than 
of policy. The president and undis- 
puted leader of the Labor party, 
Einar Gerhardsen, Prime Minister 
from 1945 to 1951, now takes over 
again. Six members of the old Cabi- 
net continue, four at the same minis- 
tries. One of them is Halvar Lange, 
who has now been Foreign Minister 
for nine years; thus, there will be 
nd change in foreign policy. 

Behind the Cabinet shift was the 
desire of some of its members to be 
relieved of strenuous jobs, as well as 
he feeling in some Labor circles 
that the Cabinet was worn out. Many 
felt that it had not adequately coped 
with the rising prices that dominated 
Norway’s economy in 1954, The new 
Cabinet's most important task is to 
theck inflationary tendencies. 

This year, Norway is celebrating 
Wo important anniversaries: In 
1905, Norway separated from Swe- 
den and hecame fully independent; 
in 1945, she was liberated from the 
Nazi occupation. These anniversaries 
have occasioned many reviews of 
Norway’s development. 

Since 1905, per capita production 
has practically tripled. Per capita 
‘onsumption has risen somewhat less, 

Use investments have increased 
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more than production. Investments 
are now 395 per cent of total pro- 
duction, compared with 15 per cent 
in 1905. And public consumption 
has increased more than private con- 
sumption, because the Government 
spends more for schools, public health 
and—in recent years—defense. 

During this same fifty years, the 
real wages of industrial workers have 
increased 250 per cent while working 
hours were being reduced. Agricul- 
tural workers have had approxi- 
mately the same increase in real 
wages, although in the mid-Thirties 
their wage level was almost the same 
as in 1905. It is as a result of a de- 
termined policy of the trade-union 
movement during the last two de- 
cades that wages are now on the same 
level in industry and agriculture. But, 
during the same period, the real 
wages of lower-grade civil servants 
have only ‘increased 10 per cent, 
while the higher-grade civil servants 
have had their income reduced by a 
third. Here lies one of Norway’s 
most pressing problems. 

All in all, living standards are 
much higher in 1955 than in 1905. 
Per capita food consumption is 50 
per cent higher, while consumption 
of clothes, shoes and housing has 
doubled. In regard to personal hy- 
giene, travel and luxuries, the pro- 
gress is even more pronounced. 

Writers reviewing the decade since 
liberation note that Norway has 
fully recovered from the war; the 
gross national product is 54 per cent 
higher than in 1938. According to 


the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, per capita pro- 
duction in Western Europe rose 
10 per cent from 1938 to 1952. 
The increase in the countries of the 
Coal and Steel Community was 6 
per cent, in Britain 14 per cent. In 
Norway, it was 28 per cent. (Sweden, 
not included in the OEEC study, 
probably showed even higher in- 
creases.) The main reasons for Nor- 
way’s increased production are higher 
productivity and the appreciable 
shift of labor from agriculture to 
industry, where productivity is gen- 
erally higher. 

The increase in production has 
been highest in industry, especially 
in the export fields (though domestic 
factories have more than doubled 
their production). Cement produc- 
tion is now 800,000 tons, compared 
with 330,000 tons in 1938—a geod 
index of the high level of activity in 
the building industries. Electric- 
power production is now 22 billion 
kwh, compared with 10 billion before 
the war. During the war, 20,000 
homes were destroyed and there was 
an accumulated demand for 70,000 
new dwellings. Since the war. 200,- 
000 homes have been built, but there 
is still some demand. 

Because of high investments and 
new defense costs, private consump- 
tion and living standards have not 
matched the spectacular rises in pro- 
duction. But consumption has _in- 
creased by about 30 per cent, mostly 
in the clothing, travel, education and 
entertainment sectors. 

These developments were made 
possible by a high rate of investment. 
By 1950, Norway had replaced the 
capital lost during the war and in 
the last five years has increased the 
national capital by the same amount. 
This meens an investment of about 
10,000 kroner ($1,500) per inhabi- 
tant since 1945. Of the net invest- 
ment of 29 billion kroner, 23 billion 
are of Norwegian origin, from pri- 
vate and public savings. Before the 
war, public budgets accounted for a 
quarter of the savings. Since the war, 
the rate has been much higher, in 

CONTINUED OM NEXT PACE 
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1950 three-fifths, now about a third 
of total savings. 

This rapid expansion of the Nor- 
wegian economy has taken place 
without increasing the debt to for- 
eign countries. This debt was 1.7 
billion kroner in 1930, about 1.6 
billion in 1953. But the debt in 1930 
represented 38.4 per cent of the total 
national income, in 1953 only 6.7 
per cent. 

The difficulties which face the new 
Cabinet are to a certain extent the 
result of Norway’s remarkable de- 
velopment since the war. The chief 
problems are (1) inflationary pres- 
sure, which manifests itself in ris- 
ing prices, and (2) an unmanage- 
able deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. .. 

The first problem is a general one; 
Sweden has the same pressure of 
rising prices even though, interna- 
tionally, prices have gone down. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Statistics. 
the main reasons for this situation 
are: increased wages (and, possibly, 
increased profits) in some of the 
industries using imported raw ma- 
terials; higher food prices—in some 
cases because the Government raised 
controlled prices, in some cases be- 
cause of greater demand for foods 
which are not controlled; price rises 
during 1954 in fields previously 
under strict control (i.e., rent and 
electricity) . 

But there is no doubt that the 
underlying cause of the inflationary 
pressure is the fact that the rate of 
investment has raced ahead of the 
rate of savings. The result is‘a good 
deal of credit, pressing prices up- 
ward. 

The high investment rate is also 
the reason for the rising balance-of- 
payments deficit. Norway has always 
been very dependent on international 
trade. 29 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product went into foreign trade 
in 1938, when Norway’s trade per 
capita was the second largest in the 
world (after New Zealand). Exports, 
however, covered only two-thirds of 
imports, the rest being financed by 
the income of the merchant fleet. 
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For almost a century up to 1932 
(with the exception of 1915, 1916 
and 1918), Norway had a continuous 
balance-of-payments deficit. Indeed, 
she can manage a certain deficit, 
provided that it does not get too 
high. And it is high today: A 
third of the gross investments in the 
last five years were capital outlays. 

Now the Government plans to re- 
duce these outlays by 2 per cent in 
the year ahead. In the public sec- 
tor, it has directly reduced its own 
invesiments; in the private sector, 
it plans to limit the volume of credit 
and reduce bank liquidity. This year, 
also, the budget has been fully bal- 
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anced, which has made additional 
taxation necessary. The present eco- 
nomic and financial policy of the 
Norwegian Government is charac- 
terized by a strong application of the 
brakes. But one should not exagger- 
ate Norway's difficulties; the last 
OEEC report declares that her 
economy remains “fundamentally 
sound.” 

The present difficulties do, how- 
ever, suggest problems of a more 
general nature. One such problem is 
to what extent a policy of full em- 
ployment and rapid economic expan- 
sion involves the danger of inflation. 
And, if this is so, how can it be con- 
trolled? 


The inter-war period with its mas 
unemployment showed that the free 
play of uncontrolled economic forees 
failed to provide full employment 
and fair shares for all. The Norwe. 
gian Labor party therefore thinks 
that control and direction of the 
economy are more effective and more 
important than nationalization, Byt 
it has not considered it important to 
maintain controls and _ regulations 
which are not necessary. That is why 
practically all the emergency con 
trols and regulations applied during 
and after the war have been aban 
doned. 1954 was the first year in 
which there was a general relaxation 
of price controls; the main task of 
public agencies now is to contrd 
restrictive practices within private 
industry. 

But in some labor circles there is 
a strong demand that price controk 
be introduced again. Labor is aware 
that, in extreme cases of depression. 
there might be a choice between far 
reaching controls, on the one hand. 
and unemployment, on the other. In 
such a case, there would be no hesits 
tion to apply strict controls, inclut- 
ing import controls. 

The present difficulties do not pre 
sent such an extreme case. At the 
same time, however, Norway is com: 
mitted to the OEEC program of liber 
alizing trade and has already freed 
75 per cent of its imports. But at the 
last OEEC meeting it had to request 
an exemption from the decision thi! 
member-countries liberalize 90 pet 
cent of their trade. This seems 0 
substantiate the Norwegian positio 
that liberalization and its ultimate 
goal, convertibility, can take plat 
only if all the countries concernel 
are firmly committed to a policy 
full employment and economic & 
pansion. If this is not the case, 0 
trols will have to be reintroduced 

For the moment, Norway is tryitg 
to resolve its difficulties by the usu 
means of restraining the expansie 
of investment. But the question of 
stronger measures is being discusset 
and it may partly explain the chang 
of Cabinet and Prime Minister. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Thoughts on Lincoln 


BOHN | 
NE OF THE wisest men I ever 
knew, Dr. Felix Adler, said to 
me long ago: “We have two national 
heroes, equally distinguished, equally 
worthy of praise and admiration. 
But one of them was a great poet 
endowed with a superb gift of ex- 
pression. He has been taken to the 
hearts of the people and loved as no 
one else has ever been with the ex- 
ception of a few of the greatest 
religious leaders. The other, equally 
praiseworthy both because of his 
personal qualities and because of his 
services to his country, lacked the 
gift of expression and concealed his 
love behind a cold-seeming, awk- 
ward exterior. In consequence, he 
may stand high in the opinion of his 
countrymen, but at the present time 
he is not really first in their hearts.” 
Often these words have come back 
to me as I have strolled about near 
the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial. When young peo- 
ple come down from the giant needle 
erected to the memory of the Father 
of his Country, they report with 
shining eyes: “I climbed every step 
of the way.” If there is any thought 
about the man who did so much to 
win our freedom and set in motion 
the machinery of our government, 
you never hear a word of it. In and 
about the Lincoln Memorial, the at- 
titude exhibited by visitors is quite 
different. Even the youngest, the 
noisiest, the most ordinary tourist 
approaches that dignified structure 
and, especially, the magnificent 
statue of the Emancipator with quiet 
tread, with reverent mien and, often, 
with eyes on the verge of tears. 
The difference in our attitudes to- 
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And Washington 


ward the two great men is well pic- 
tured, also, in the two great biogra- 
phies which have during recent 
years occupied such conspicuous 
places in the publishing world. Carl 
Sandburg’s many-volumed poetic 
paean to Lincoln makes the best- 
seller lists over and over again. In 
his imagination—and in the minds 
of millions of readers—Lincoln 
looms as a mighty, continent-bestrid- 
ing and benevolent giant growing 
out of the deep and democratically 
fertile soil of the Midwest. In the 
poet’s hands, the dry bones of re- 
search have been hothoused into an 
epic creation. Poet Sandburg is the 
perfect Homer for the emancipating 
hero. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, who so 
recently passed away leaving a yawn- 
ing vacancy, was as perfectly suited 
to Washington as Sandburg is to 
Lincoln. Like our first President, he 
writes with more care to be exact 
than to be graceful or charming. 
Though picturing a group of genu- 
inely great men, he carefully re- 
strains his praise to make it fit the 
record. So his six-volume biography, 
like Washington’s own behavior and 
the written expression which he has 
left, is a bit cold and awkward in 
spots, though it is as accurate and 
reliable as a piece of history can be. 

Two or three weeks ago, a Wash- 
ington taxi-driver on the way to the 
Capitol drove me through Rock 
Creek Park. As we wound around 
the curves of that tumbling brook, 
my chauffeur made full use of the 
privileges which pertain to his pro- 
fession. “Wonderful park,” he said, 
“wonderful drive. And yet, would 


you believe it? People go through 
here every day and never give a 
thought to the man who gave it 
to us.” To give him the pleasure of 
proceeding with his narrative, I 
asked: “Well, who did save this 
beautiful piece of nature for the 
careless public?” He fairly burst 
out: “See? You don’t know! It was 
good old Teddy Roosevelt. That’s the 
way it was. He was the first Presi- 
dent we had who really cared about 
things like this that are for the peo- 
ple’s good.” 

By this time we were out of the 
park and in the confusion of down- 
town traffic. I did not have a chance 
to explain to my man that Teddy 
was at least the second President 
who was excited about parks and 
forests and natural resources. The 
first one was Washington. He cared 
for the whole range of the elements 
which enter into public welfare— 
crops, soil, cattle, transportation, 
commerce, manufactures, education. 
There was nothing good and useful 
which did not receive his active and 
effective support. If the men who 
served between George Washington 
and Theodore Roosevelt had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the first 
President, we would be better off 
than we are in countless ways. 

I have just finished Freeman’s 
sixth volume.. Words and incidents 
crowd upon my mind. Upon taking 
off his uniform, Washington wrote 
to a friend: “My first wish is to see 
the whole world in peace, and the 
inhabitants of it as one band of 
brothers, striving who should con- 
tribute most to the happiness of 
mankind.” 

In 1787, after he had contributed 
so much to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, a ten-day recess gave Wash- 
ington a chance to ride out to Valley 
Forge to view the scenes of his 
earlier suffering and triumph. Any 
ordinary military man would have 
written or spoken of the great war. 
Not Washington. In his notebook, 
he carefully recorded a conversation 
which he had with a couple of farm- 
ers about the growing of buckwheat. 
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AN AMERICAN IN AUSTRIA} 


By Robert Gorham Davis 


SALZBURG 
| ANYONE who still retains a lively interest in leftist 
politics and leftist political theory, Austria seems at 
first a very exciting place to be. An uneasy coexistence, 
full of incidents, has been going on here for ten years. 
From Amerika Haus in Vienna, crowded with Austrians 
eagerly reading Collier’s, Better Homes and Gardens and 
technical magazines (there is great demand for Sears, 
Roebuck catalogues, too), it is a five-minute walk to the 
huge Soviet Information Center, whose neon roof sign 
shines out over all downtown Vienna. While Amerika 
Haus is accessible, democratic, busy, the Soviet Reading 
Room, up two double flights of marble stairs, has a 
gloomy, imperial grandeur, with its lace curtains and 
fluorescent lights and expensive metal lettering about 
peace on the walls. The visitors—far fewer than at 
Amerika Haus—are turning the pages of thin, almost 
identical illustrated magazines from Bulgaria or Ru- 
mania or Russia, with the same pictures of workers’ rest 
homes on the Black Sea and the same articles on the 
miseries of unemployed workers in America. The new 
buildings of Moscow University have been receiving 
great play; a special academic delegation from Vienna 
to Moscow was taken this fall to see them. Downstairs, 
there is a big movie theater, with free movies, anti- 
imperialist and anti-American, which are well attended. 
People will always go to free movies. The Russians show 
them elsewhere in the city, too. 

To look at the Communist press without climbing so 
many stairs, you can drop in at the Hungarian Reading 
Room on Kartnerstrasse, Vienna’s busiest shopping 
street, and read yesterday’s issue of the French 
L’Humanité, more entertaining than any of the German- 
language Communist dailies. Actually, you don’t have to 
leave the street to read. The Soviets have big bulletin 
boards with full issues of their official newspapers and 
magazines posted, and with picture displays of Nazi 
atrocities, directed against German rearmament. The 
most elaborate of these is opposite the Russian military 
headquarters, on the Ring next to the Parliament Build- 
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ing. At the intersection is a memorial to Victor Adler 
and two other founders of the Austrian Republic of 
1918. A streetcar goes by named St. Marx, but this, | 
gather, is a real saint, not Karl. 

In Austria, the only country still under actual four. 
power occupation, there is more than propaganda to 
remind us of the confrontation of East and West. To go 
to Graz, where I have been living, I leave Vienna by the 
South Bahnhof, a hollow bombed shell still bleakly 
shored up by timbers. Next door is the East Bahnhoj, 
gateway to the Iron Curtain countries. Usually a good 
many well-turned-out Russian Army officers are leaving 
or entering it on foot, carrying suitcases. Some have 
wives with them, plump, plushly dressed, in nowveau- 
bourgeois unsmartness. You can see them also in the 
streetcars and in front of the heavily curtained Grand 
Hotel, which they still requisition, the only hotel with 
an armed sentry behind its revolving door. In Vienna, 
there are many more Russian than Allied uniforms 
the streets. Like Berlin, of course, Vienna is deeply 
surrounded by the Soviet Zone. In most conversations 
with Austrians, America gets reproved sooner or later 
for the decisions which yielded this zone to the Russians 
But, then, the Austrians don’t like the favors shown Tito, 
either. 

When my train for Graz stops at Semmering, the las 
station in the Russian Zone, a young Russian soldier 
with a tommy-gun slung over his back marches through 
every car to assert Russian authority. In Graz, in the 
British Zone, the immediacy of confrontation is hardl 
less, though dominantly geographical. The Hungaria 
and Yugoslav borders are an easy hour’s drive awyy, 
and refugees steadily filter through into Graz. 

If we actually cross the border into Yugoslavia, the 
first big city we come to is Marburg. In the days of the 
Austrian Empire, it was the last southeastern outpost 
German culture before one plunged into the world of the 
Slavs. Now Graz is the outpost. Marburg was given !0 
Yugoslavia in 1918, then taken back by Hitler in 1941 
and ruthlessly Germanized. Tito recaptured it in 19% 
and ruthlessly de-Germanized it. Architecturally. it sti 
looks like an Austrian town but is much shabbier. 4s 
compared with Graz, the offerings in the shops 4 
meager and unappealing, the people drably dressed, and 
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the streets totally free of private cars and especially of 
the motor bikes, motorcycles and motor scooters which 
represent prosperity and personal freedom to the aver- 


}age Austrian. 


For Austrians, Communism is not so much a doctrine 
as the present way of life in the Slavic areas of the 


‘former Austro-Hungarian Empire. It means lower living 


standards, longer hours of work, and no freedom. 


‘Through letters from relatives and talks with refugees, 


they are well informed about conditions beyond the 
border. This fall, as part of the new line of relaxing 
tension, the Hungarian Government permitted a large 
group of Austrian soccer enthusiasts to come to Budapest 


sto see the match with Austria there. The Communist 
| press was much embarrassed by the accounts of com- 


parative living standards which the Austrians brought 


| back with them. 


Many Austrians have had another kind of first-hand 


- experience with the Communists across the border. In 


Graz, most of the men one meets who are over 25 not 
only were in the German Army but ended up as prison- 
ers of war. None of them fared particularly well, but 
those who fell into the hands of the Russians and Yugo- 
slavs fared by far the worst. Graz itself was occupied by 
the Russians for three months in 1945. 

As a result of all this experience, there is very little 


| interest in political theorizing, especially of the Soviet 
| variety. As everyone knows, the Communist party gets 
_ only about 5 per cent of the vote in Austria, and it has 
| just as little appeal among intellectuals. In the recent 
| election of student representatives in the universities and 
| technical schools, including those in the Russian Zone, 
» the Communist vote was only 1.3 per cent. The Russians 
| behave too unpleasantly as an occupying power to evoke 


admiration from even the most ideologically deluded. 


Through the so-called former Nazi property, which they 
still hold and exploit, they drain away some of the coun- 
try’s most valuable resources. This property includes 
Austria’s only oil fields. Austrian housewives are well 
aware of this as they shovel expensive imported coal into 
the tile stoves which still heat most apartments. There is 
a heavily subsidized Communist press, with daily papers 
in all the principal towns. In the coffee houses of Graz, 
there is always one copy of Wahrheit, the local Commu- 
nist paper, and it is posted on the fence opposite my 
hotel. People read it to see what the current Communist 
line is, but it has no discernible influence. 

The Socialist party has great strength in Austria, re- 
ceiving the support of the overwhelming majority of the 
workers. It governs the country in coalition with the 
Volkspartei (People’s party) of Chancellor Raab, and, 
through the rigidly applied percentage system of the co- 
alition, its followers have nearly half the jobs in all 
Government agencies. In social benefits and in Govern- 
ment or cooperative management of business, Austria is 
the most socialized of all the Western democracies. This 
has not resulted, however, in a comparable development 
of socialist theorizing, or in speculations about the 
socialist society of the future. 

On the contrary, the Socialists, like most trade-union 
leaders in the United States, are preoccupied with imme- 
diate practical issues. And, unlike the trade-union lead- 
ers in the United States, they have the responsibility of 
administering industries and trying to make socialized 
factories compete favorably with those under private 
control. Sharing in the coalition government, they are 
well aware of the effect that inflationary wage rises 
would have on Austria’s economy, which has improved 
remarkably in the last ten years, considering the coun- 


try’s material and geographic disadvantages. And so the 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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program of the Socialists, as compared with their radi- 
calism in the Thirties, is very moderate indeed. It is 
historically impossible for the Socialists to put forward 
a program which recalls the apocalyptic promises of the 
Red or Black totalitarians of the Thirties or which sug- 
gests for Austria the kind of economy so unhappily rep- 
resented by Hungary or Yugoslavia just across the 
border. 

A comparable situation exists in the Volkspartei, 
which was militantly authoritarian, clerical and anti- 
Socialist in the Thirties. When Hitler marched in, the 
predecessors of the present Volkspartei learned what 
totalitarianism was really like, and so did the Austrian 
people, many of whom had welcomed Hitler. Convinced 
Catholics landed in the concentration camps along with 
convinced Socialists and were treated as badly. The 
Volkspartei now speaks of socialism about as the Repub- 
licans do in the United States, but, like the Republicans, 
it has no intention of withdrawing the social-welfare 
benefits enjoyed by the people. Actually, through the 
Chamber of Industry, farmers’ cooperatives, insurance 
companies, etc., it is actively engaged in promoting all 
sorts of non-private enterprise. It accepts as permanent 
so much state ownership of basic industries in Austria 
that it is far to the left economically even of the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States. And so in elections the 
V olkspartei’s specific proposals for change are, like those 
of the Socialist party, very moderate. They do not need 
the support of emotion-charged myths or idealist abstrac- 
tions. 

The majority of students in the universities support 
the Volkspartei. In the recent election, in fact, this ma- 
jority increased at the expense of the Socialists. Students 
go to Austrian universities to get professional training. 
For the kinds of managerial and technical jobs they have 
in mind, membership in the Volkspartei is practically 
more advantageous. But also the mixture of tradition- 
alism, economic liberalism, anti-Marxism and temperate 
Catholicism—the local brand of our equally eclectic New 
Conservatism—offers somewhat more imaginative scope 
to young intellectuals than the simple materialism and 
highly modified Marxism of the Socialist party. As for 
right-wing extremists, neo-Nazis and supporters of 
Anschluss, the last election showed that they have as little 
weight as the Communists. 

There are in Austria real ideological differences and 
differences in imaginative loyalty carried over from the 
past. But the effect of the mixed economy, the coalition 
government, the high level of employment, and the 
steady rise in living conditions is to reduce steadily their 
emotional charge and theoretical significance so far as 
practical politics is concerned. 

This retreat from ideology and myth is interesting to 
an American, because it throws a good deal of light on 
the mood of recent political debate in our own country, 
where political experience has been far less extreme than 


in Central Europe. In Austria and the immediately bo. 
dering countries in the last twenty years, all the revoh, 
tionary proposals which won any serious adherence hay 
actually been carried out. They are no longer matters ;j 
theory but of observation, of very chastening obsery, 
tion and anguished personal memory. All the roak 
which the reformer or revolutionist could take now fh. 
low known routes to known ends. A period of roma, 
ticism in politics has been succeeded by a period ¢ 
classicism. By romanticism I mean excitement over th 
attempt to realize untried forms of government, and; 
vast belief in the unimaginable enrichment of huma 
life which will result from such changes. By classicisn 
I mean the typology of Aristotle, for instance, who « 
sumed that all the possible forms of government—tyra. 
nical, oligarchic and democratic—were known to hin 
and observable in historic practice. It was simply : 
matter of comparing their advantages and disadvantage, 
and of seeing how one changed into another. 

This shift from romanticism to classicism is hard m 
intellectuals, especially of the middle and older gener 
tions. There is so little room left for imagination, fm 
the armchair speculations which enlivened political co 
troversy and culture generally in the times of Locke ani 
Rousseau, of Mill and Marx. Projections and specul & 
tions shatter now against the hard rocks of what hf 
occurred. Even in practical politics, the making of pw 
grams, except of the most immediate and practical kind 
is an uneasy business, since change is so often demo § 
strably for the worse. 

This leaves the intellectual in a curious position. It 
cannot ignore politics or be neutral. Politics is too cer # 
tral to life. At the same time, life can develop now onl 
in tension with, in opposition to, even in denial of pol: 
tics. Intellectuals must be political, but they can expe! 
no rewards for it. In their own deepest concerns, the 
have to take paths which apparently lead away ff 
politics, but which may ultimately return to it nu f 
expectedly enriching conjuncture. Life in its multitui f 
nousness offers plenty of such paths. 

What I have been saying is not intended to supp 
the complacences and condescensions of the New (orf 
servatives as Russell Kirk has formulated them. Th 
New Conservatism rationalizes the fact that we dor! 
know which way to turn and tries to derive spirit’ F 
merit from it. But of one thing we can be sure, and th 
is that history is inescapably romantic. It is the real 
of .ceaseless change, of the unpredictable emergence " § 
the genuinely new. We have to be classicists to be st f 
to withstand history and romanticists to be able to app 
ciate it. All the great conservatives had a strong! 
romantic streak which was the source of their persuas 
powers. We must not forget that Edmund Burke, f 
idol of the American New Conservatives, lost his het" f 
to the Austrian, Marie Antoinette, and presented he. 
indeed, in the guise of the Blessed Virgin. 
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The Battle for Italian Labor 


Democratic trade unions have made tremendous gains at the expense 


of the Communists, but realize that they are still a minority 
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RoME 
VERY YEAR, the week after 
Christmas, Communist Deputy 
Giuseppe Di Vittorio, Secretary 
General of the Red-dominated Con- 
jederazione Generale Italiana del 
Lavoro (CGIL), holds an elaborate 
reception for domestic and foreign 
reporters to hail the success of left- 
wing labor forces and ridicule the 
Italian free labor movement. But at 
the last reception, which took place 
as usual in the CGIL’s lavish head- 
quarters near Rome’s Borghese Park, 
Di Vittorio had to concede the prog- 
ress made during 1954 by its rivals, 
the Confederazione Italiana Sindacati 
Lavoratori (CISL) and the Unione 
Italiana Lavoratori (UIL). 

Referring specifically to gains by 
the predominantly Christian Demo- 
cratic CISL in many elections for 
shop stewards, he said: “We do not 
deny some successes scored by the 
CISL, or pretend that they were all 
due to management’s pressure on its 


mainly be ascribed to more intense 
activity in the factories and the sup- 
port of a certain number of workers 
who previously were not organized 
and had never voted in shop-steward 
elections.” 

This admission was accompanied 
by the boast that Communist labor 
forces were stronger than ever and 
that the total CGIL membership had 
Increased by 2 per cent over 1953. 
(The Italian news agency, Agenzia 
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observer of the Italian labor move- 


ment since the end of World War II. 
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Continentale, reports that the CGIL 
lost 159,768 members, with the big- 
gest drop—75,597—in industrial 
Lombardy.) Di Vittorio then at- 
tacked “management’s hateful threats 
and reprisals against Communist 


union members” and what he termed 
“the blackmail methods of American 
offshore procurement contracts.” 
The free labor unions gave initial 
proof of their strength last June, 


DI VITTORIO: ADMITS RED LOSSES 


when, for the first time since World 
War II, a nationwide wage agree- 
ment was signed by the Italian As- 
sociation of Manufacturers despite 
outright opposition from the CGIL. 
The agreement streamlined an un- 
wieldy 30-year-old wage structure 
and brought benefits totaling 80 bil- 
lion lire ($128 million) for 4 mil- 
lion industrial workers. Thus, the 
democratic unions secured consider- 














ably greater gains than the Red- 
controlled union. 

The CGIL was established in 1944 
when half of Italy was still under 
Nazi domination. Under Di Vittorio’s 
leadership, its membership rose to 
over 6 million by 1947 (30 per cent 
of Italy’s labor force and over 50 
per cent of the “organizable” popula- 
tion). The reaction of non-Commu- 
nist labor groups to the CGIL’s 
ever-growing political activity re- 
sulted in a number of splits that 
gradually cut it down to less than 
half its 1947 strength. 

The Christian Democrats, led by 
Deputy Giulio Pastore, made the 
first break in July 1948. Supported 
by a comparatively small group of 
Republican and right-wing Socialist 
labor units, they later formed the 
CISL. Those Republicans, Social 
Democrats and independents who 
broke with the Reds but refused to 
merge with the CISL because they 
considered it a Catholic organiza- 
tion founded the UIL. A merger of 
all anti-Communist labor forces— 
strongly though not always tactfully 
advocated by some US. officials and 
representatives of American labor— 
is still deemed unworkable. Several 
democratic labor leaders, supported 
by impartial observers of the Italian 
scene, fear that, because of ideologi- 
cal, political and personal rivalries, 
a merger might play into the hands 
of the CGIL. 

The CISL now claims a member- 
ship of about 1.8 million and the 
UIL about 500,000. These official fig- 
ures may be a little optimistic, but 
the democratic unions, on the basis 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


ITALIAN LABOR coxtxve 


of nationwide returns from shop- 
steward elections, command the alle- 
giance of one-third of Italy’s organ- 
ized labor. They are proud of the 
gains which they continue to show 
factories and _ industrial 
areas, though they realize that they 
are still a minority and that statistics 
indicate nothing more than a favor- 
able trend. 

Pastore made this point at a recent 
press conference when he noted that 
in 1954 the CISL gained a majority 
in 31.3 per cent of 5,185 shop-stew- 
ard committees, as compared to 24.1 
per cent in 1952. In two years, the 


in many 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT PASTORE 


CGIL majority dwindled from 67.5 
to 59.4 per cent. 

Less impressive, perhaps, but 
equally consistent were the gains 
registered by the UIL. In 1952, it was 
represented in 440 shop-steward elec- 
tions and won 24.3 per cent of the 
factory-committee seats at stake. In 
1954, UIL men ran in 700 factories 
and won 25.7 per cent of the con- 
tests. This is due to the UIL’s in- 
creased organizational activity in 
new industrial centers and its im- 
proved standing in the field of labor 
relations. These gains are particu- 
larly significant because the UIL is 
not wealthy and has to cope with 
serious organizational and adminis- 
trative problems. 


Many workers have finally real- 
ized that the Communist-dominated 
unions’ aims are chiefly political; 
others are disgusted with Communist 
methods. Still others have lost their 
initial difidence and no longer be- 
lieve that the democratic labor un- 
ions—especially the predominantly 
Christian Democratic CISL—would 
forego their championship of the 
workers’ interests whenever it might 
embarrass the Government and/or 
the majority party. But, as UIL Sec- 
retary General Italo Viglianesi has 
warned, “Let us not make the mis- 
take of believing that all the workers 


AND SOCIALIST LEADER SARAGAT 


who . . . switched their votes to the 
anti-Communist unions will not be 
Communist any more when political 
electiontime comes. In some cases, 
the vote does reflect a sincere change 
of mind. In other cases, Communist 
workers voted for the CISL or UIL 
solely to avoid the canceling of 
American offshore procurement con- 
tracts, which are being awarded only 
to Italian factories where a majority 
of workers are anti-Communist.” 
The U.S. “get tough with Com- 
munism” policy, pioneered by Am- 
bassador Clare Booth Luce, was 
initiated five months ago when an 
$18-million ammunition contract was 
canceled after the Communists had 
gained strength among the workers 


of the Officina Vittorio Meccanigt 
near Milan. Two months later, yf 
prove that the U.S. meant busine: 
a second contract was withdrawn , 
Palermo. Under this order, Amerin 
was to provide Italy with a ne 
1,500-ton destroyer escort costin | 
$7,528,000; cancellation came afte 
factory workers increased the Conf 
munist majority on the factory con. 
mittee. 

The Communist press, of coure 
bitterly attacked the United Stats 
and Ambassador Luce over the nev § 
policy. The 
independent papers gave it straigl 
news coverage, but 
Western political observers ca. 
tioned against the danger of ; 
boomerang. They appreciate the fai 
that the U.S. does not want to « 
trust a Communist-dominated facton 
with delicate defense work. The 
also feel that the move to strengthe: 
Italian free labor unions is logicd 
and praiseworthy. But they arg 
that cancellation of offshore procur 


some pro 


ment contracts is dangerous in if 


country where unemployment is «— 
high as it is here. 1 

This is undoubtedly what moi-f 
vated the Italian Government wha 
it blunted the impact of the Amer — 
can cancellation by letting a big cof 
tract to the Palermo shipyard. | 
explains, too, why democratic lab 
circles are not completely sold on th & 
“get tough” policy. Pastore himsel. 
while rejecting the “blackmail” «— 
cusation leveled by the Reds, admit 
ted that the CISL would have peg 
ferred a more flexible policy, sint 
there were cases of virtually op § 
collusion between management af 
Communist officials in rigging ee f 
tions to land an American contrat. & 
Many labor experts recommend plac & 
ing another order in the same tow & 
or industrial area immediately f 
lowing any cancellation of procul § 
ment contracts. This would elimint? § 
local resentment against America a! & 
at the same time, show the workes & 
that membership in Communit § 
dominated unions is no longer FF 
asset but a liability. 
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A small businessman's answer 


To PRESIDENT’S Economic Re- 


port to Congress speaks of “en- 
couraging private initiative’ and 
“competition” and curbing “mo- 
nopolistic tendencies.” It mentions 


| this country’s “free institutions” and 


“opportunities.” I am concerned with 
the extent to which our economy is 
no longer free, our opportunities 


restricted, and the capital and mar- 


ket power of a relatively few giant 
corporations daily becoming greater. 

There are today 68 private bil- 
lionaire corporations in the country 
—most of them with greater annual 


incomes than any of the 48 states. 
Two hundred industrial giants own 
| outright the most important half of 
all American industry. Their control 
} teaches back to tens of thousands of 
| suppliers who must either deal with 
the Amer: & 


them, on their price and specifica- 
tion terms, or be eliminated. It also 
reaches outward to hundreds of thou- 
sands of subservient distributors and 


them for existence. 


These giant collectives. so like dic- 
latorships in their bureaucratic or- 


nomic roles. Through their skilled 


| “public relations,” lobbies, donations 


to schools and colleges, and the 


Vertising expenditures on our com- 
munications media, they are trans- 


| forming our society into a kind of 


American feudalism from which 


socialism appears to be the only ulti- 
mate escape. 
The process of concentration has 





T. K. Quinn, a former Vice Presi- 
dent of General Electric, authored 
Giant Business: Threat to Democracy. 
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proceeded so rapidly that the new 
rule is three or four corporations 
controlling 75 per cent or more of 
the production in each major indus- 
trial line. Traditional competition 
loses its constructive force where 
there are only a few giants and 
many little people. The cry of “free 
enterprise” comes as a mockery from 
those mammoth corporations whose 
real purpose is to be allowed to pur- 
sue their excesses without restriction. 

The existence of giants in any field 
forces others to combine and merge 
in self-defense, and another alarm- 
ing wave of mergers is currently 
sweeping the country. We are mov- 
ing headlong toward even bigger 
dominating, undemocratic corpora- 
tions with their self-elected,  self- 
perpetuating officers and directors, 
and a less stable economy that looks 
increasingly to the Government for 
support. Powerful business is relent- 
lessly out after income. Labor fights, 
understandably, for a larger share of 
that income. The result is an increas- 
ing wage and price spiral, an infla- 
tion in which the consumer and the 
small investor, urged by his Govern- 
ment to buy its bonds, are victimized. 

It is no answer to point to our 
great productive capacity or our 
comparative prosperity. These are 
by-products of a developing, youth- 
ful economy; they may not charac- 
terize the mature economy of the 
future. Nor is it any answer to talk 
of America’s alleged 4 million small 
and independent businesses without 
telling us how many are hot-dog-and- 
coffee stands, how many are hope- 
less little capital-dissipating ventures 
destined to survive only for weeks 
or months, how many are gasoline- 
station tenants of the big oil com- 


panies whose rents are constantly 
subject to prohibitive increase in a 
way that makes virtual serfs of them, 
and how many are among the tens 
of thousands of suppliers living by 
sufferance or the hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobile, appliance, 
household and specialty dealers op- 
erating under contracts that are 
cancelable on 30 to 90 days’ notice 
“with or without cause.” Small and 
independent business is going the 
way of the American Indian. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween necessary Big Business and 
those swollen giants for which there 
is little or no justification from the 
standpoint of social good. Our na- 
tional policy should be directed 
toward the active encouragement of 
new ventures, of genuinely independ- 
ent and efficient medium-sized firms, 
and the discouragement of multiple- 
line giants grown huge through ac- 
quisitions and absorptions. The lat- 
ter should be forced, wherever pos- 
sible, to decentralize physically and 
financially. Interlocking directorates 
should be prohibited. Corporate 
taxes should be graded upward like 
personal income taxes so that as 
litle as 10 per cent is assessed 
against profits of $10,000 and as 
high as 75 per cent when profits 
reach a billion dollars a year. 

Any remaining corporations with 
$250 million or more in gross assets, 
or more than 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness in any major line, should be 
declared affected with a public inter- 
est. For each of these, at least one 
new director should be appointed by 
the President of the United States, 
subject to Senate confirmation. These 
directors, representing the public, 
would be required through an effec- 
tive central organization to publi- 
cize all irregular practices, coercion 
and other illegal or unjust actions, 
and to continually recommend reme- 
dial legislation to Congress. 

In the meantime, the anti-trust 
laws should be strengthened in every 
possible way and all other means 
taken to restore genuine freedom of 
opportunity and enterprise. 





|WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


More Battles Due 
Among Red Chiefs 


CHAMBERLIN 


()- OF the torrent of speculative 


wordage in the world press 
since the palace revolution in Mos- 
cow, a few salient facts emerge. The 
dream of a kind of latter-day NEP 
in Russia, with Stalin’s heirs settling 
down to peaceful coexistence among 
themselves and with the outside 
world, is over. The signs now point 
to Soviet evolution either toward a 
revival of Stalinism or toward rule 
by the military. 

If Stalinism is the answer, Nikita 
Khrushchev is the man. The devel- 
opments right after Stalin’s death 
showed that, although Georgi Ma- 
lenkov had inherited Stalin’s office 
as Prime Minister, he had not taken 
over his absolute power. (The old 
dictator may have been murdered in 
an effort to ward off the new blood 
purge which he was apparently con- 
templating early in 1953.) Malenkov 
was not permitted to combine the 
two posts of Prime Minister and Sec- 
retary of the Communist party. 

Khrushchev, driving, hard-bitten, 
hard drinking, garrulous Party ad- 
ministrator and trouble-shooter (lit- 
erally and figuratively), took over 
the strategic job of Party Secretary. 
It was from this vantage point in 
the Twenties that Stalin spun the 
webs of intrigue that enveloped his 
rivals and brought him by 1929 to 
supreme power. 

Khrushchev has been throwing his 
weight around with increasing confi- 
dence in recent months. While Ma- 
lenkov was associated with some of 
the milder measures of the post- 
Stalin era (relaxation of pressure 
on the peasants, higher prices for 


22 


farm products, lower taxes, retail 
price cuts, relatively soft words for 
foreign consumption), Khrushchev 
increasingly took the tough line. In 
speech after speech, he called for 
guns instead of butter, the building 
up of heavy industry at the expense 
of consumer goods. The speeches be- 
gan to be reflected in such acts as 
the deposition of Anastas Mikoyan. 
As Minister of Internal Trade, Mi- 
koyan had an occupational stake in 
promoting the industries which sup- 
plied the consumers, not the war 
machine. 


A pretty definite tip-off that a big 


political change was in the making 
(indeed, had probably already taken 
place) was Khrushchev’s warning 
that opponents of the war-industries 
build-up were making the errors of 
former Soviet Premier Alexei Rykov 
and former Pravda editor Nikolai 
Bukharin. Among the outstanding 
victims of Stalin’s purges, Rykov 
and Bukharin had opposed Stalin’s 
forcible collectivization of agricul- 
ture and frantic industrialization in 
the late 1920s. Theirs were ominous 
names for Khrushchev to mention at 
this stage of Soviet history. 

If Malenkov and Khrushchev were 
the only power factors in the situa- 
tion, the events of February 8 would 
seem decisive. The Soviet Union, 
after two years of uneasy intrigues 
and secret among its 
rulers, would have obtained a new 
undisputed Mr. Big. Khrushchev 
would be the definite successor to 
Stalin. 

Maybe this will happen yet, but 
there are other factors to consider. 


maneuvers 


Stalin was an almost unlimited des. 
pot; at various times, he proved his 
power by carrying out ruthless 
purges of the Party, the foreign 
service, the Red Army and the politi. 
cal police. But no one of his heirs 
assumed his sinister power and pres. 
tige. 

When Lavrenti Number 
Two man in the triumvirate which 
emerged after Stalin’s death, was 
arrested and later shot, the Red 
Army leadership certainly took a 
position of acquiescence; it may 
even have contributed more actively 
to Beria’s fall. With the succession 
still wide open, the views of the men 
who control the vast Soviet military 
establishment can scarcely be ig- 


Beria, 


nored. It remains to be seen whether 
Khrushchev or this Army leadership, 
in which Marshal Georgi Zhukov 
seems the strongest individual per- 
sonality, will profit most from the 
coup that displaced Malenkov. 

One thing seems certain: There 
can be no prolonged and stable shar- 
ing of power in an irresponsible and 
unlimited dictatorship, where there 
is no restraining element of popular 
consent or respected constitutional 
practice. The safest prediction to ven- 
ture about the Soviet Union is that 
there will be more palace revolutions 
and purges—until either some single 
dictator (military or civilian) emer- 
ges or the entire edifice of dictator 
ship crumbles. 

The immediate outlook in foreign 
relations seems to be for tougher 
Soviet talk, inaugurated by Molo- 
tov’s truculent address boasting of 
H-bomb superiority and denouncing 
American “war plans.” But, unless 
this bellicose bluster frightens faint- 
hearts in the West, there is little 
reason to expect reckless recourse to 
war, of which the Soviet system 
would be one of the most certain cas 
ualties. Armies still march on their 
stomachs, and the Soviet rulers, who- 
ever they may prove to be, are not 
likely to proceed from words to 
deeds while the whole Communist 
empire is in the throes of a severe 
food crisis. : 


The New Leader 
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The Solitary Singer. 
By Gay Wilson Allen. 
Macmillan. 544 pp. $8.00. 


Tals new biography of Whitman 
jg an extraordinarily able perform- 
ance. Its author, a professor of litera- 
ture at New York University, is 
known to the academic public as 
author of the Walt Whitman Hand- 
book almost a decade ago. Now, in 
the centenary year of Leaves of 
Grass, he brings twenty-five years of 
Whitman scholarship to an impres- 
ive climax with this book. 

Mr. Allen’s tone is bracingly dry. 
Though partisanship occasionally 
shows through the surface objectiv- 
ity, the author manages on the whole 
to keep his distance. The result is a 
book which may well please Whit- 
man’s foes as well as his friends. 

The broad outlines of Whitman’s 
career are fairly well known by now, 
but Professor Allen’s close-up study 
of the details will undoubtedly make 
this the standard Whitman biogra- 
phy for some time to come. The 
value of his work rests on the facts 
which he has so toilsomely dug up 
and the coherent pattern of interpre- 
lation which he places upon them. 

The book does not belong in the 
category of fanciful biography. The 
author points to the spots where there 
are gaps in our knowledge, but he 
makes no attempt to fill them in with 
fomantic conjectures. Obviously 
aware of public preoccupation with 
the morbid aspects of private lives 
(especially of famous men), he does 
hot conceal any indications pointing 
toward morbidity and yet refrains 
from stretching the facts to fit any 
Preconceived theory. 

Some things we had known be- 
fore. We knew, for example, that 
Whitman was no literary prodigy, 
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An Able Study of Whitman 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Associate Professor of English, Brandeis University; 


editor, “Leaves of Grass: One Hundred Years After’ 


though sufficiently clever with a 
journalistic pen never to have had 
serious difficulty in achieving pub- 
lication of his work. From his earli- 
est youth, he contributed stories, 
verses and articles to the leading 
magazines of his day—not to men- 
tion his editorial duties on several 
small newspapers—though he did 
not really make a name for himself 
until the appearance of Leaves of 
Grass. When Emerson received and 
commented on the Leaves in 1855, 
he obviously regarded it as the work 
of an unknown man. Thereafter, 
Whitman was certainly “known,” 
but in the sense that he was notorious 
to the largest part of the public. The 
reputation of his book cost him his 
Government position when his prud- 
ish boss discovered the facts, but he 
was promptly rehired by another de- 
partment head who was presumably 
more enlightened in his tastes. 

One of the more impressive pieces 
of documentation in this book deals 
with the background of incredible 
human misery out of which the poet’s 
buoyant pronouncements emerged. 
The family life of the Whitmans was 
sordid. Disease, poverty, insanity and 
death were commonplaces. Most of 
the facts come from the pathetic, al- 
most illiterate letters of the poet’s 
mother or from other sources close 
to him. Here, for instance, is a letter 
to Walt from his brother Jeff con- 
cerning another brother: 

“To think that the wretch should 
go off and live with an Irish whore, 
get in the condition he is in by her 
act and then come and be a source 
of shortening his mother’s life by 
years. I feel a constant fear for 


mother—she says he has these kind 
of things quite often with her. Calls 
her everything—and even swears he 
will keel her over, etc. Ed I don’t 
mind so much because he couldn’t 
help being what he is—but Jess did 
to himself and made himself what 
he is and I think is answerable 
for it.” 

It was this soil which apparently 
nurtured some of Whitman’s most 
positive assertions: 

“The smallest sprout shows there 

is really no death.... 

All goes onward and outward— 
nothing collapses; 

And to die is different from what 
anyone has supposed, and 
luckier !” 

The psalmist’s hallelujahs (Whit- 
man intended to compose “the Psalm 
of the Republic”) apparently grew 
out of a depth of despair and nihil- 
ism which far surpassed Nietzsche’s. 
That Whitman raised himself from 
the pit by his own bootstraps is made 
abundantly evident by this biogra- 
phy. Only one who had known the 
nethermost level of doubt could have 
shouted down so energetically the 
negations which threatened to en- 
gulf him completely. His words 
resemble David’s, whose utterances 
in the Bible have a similar tone of 
desperation and triumph: 

“Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful/ But his delight is in the law of 
the Lord; and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night/ And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his 
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WHITMAN cosnsiro 
fruit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 

So, too, Whitman, who began in 
his Preface of 1855 with the state- 
ment that “Faith is the antiseptic of 
the Soul.” put forth his Leaves, 
which show no sign of withering. 

Among the interesting aspects of 
Professor Allen’s book is that it adds 
weight to the conjecture about a con- 
servative Whitman, which a number 
of the poet’s recent critics, includ- 
ing myself, have entertained. One of 
Whitman’s intimates, Eldridge, had 
some revealing things to say of him: 

“It will surprise some of Walt’s 
admirers to learn that as revealed 
by his conversation he was one of 
the most conservative of men. He 
believed in the old ways; had no 
faith in ‘reforms’ as such, and 
thought that no change could be 
made in the ways of mankind except 
by the most gradual evolution.... 
He was likewise very hostile to any- 
thing like anarchy, communism or 
socialism. ... For the abolitionists he 
had no sympathy. While opposed to 
slavery always, he thought that they 
considered the 
important and were incendiary in 
their methods.” 

While the literary public can be 
referred to Mr. Allen as a safe guide 
through the intricacies of Whitman’s 
life. there are a few points in the 
book to which legitimate exception 
may be taken. One of these is the 
author’s slighting treatment of Hor- 
ace Traubel, whose massive diaries 
not only are important to all stu- 
dents ef Whitman but have always 
seemed to me to take on a strange 
life and form of their own in which 
Whitman is only an incidental per- 
sonage. I do not agree with Mr. 
Allen that Traubel’s portrait of the 
poet in his last years is “cruel”— 
though, to be sure, the truth occa- 
sionally hurts. 

Another point to which one may 
object is Mr. Allen’s cavalier dismis- 
sal of certain of Whitman’s poems 
which are by no means as unfortu- 
nate as he seems to think them. The 


subject too _ all- 
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author too often treats Whitman as 
if he were a candidate for the an- 
thologies. which he definitely never 
was. He is one of those writers who 
must be taken whole by his readers, 
if he is to be taken at ail. That does 
not mean that everything he wrote 
was of equal value, but, far more 
than with many lesser poets, the 
value of everything he wrote depends 
upon the response to everything else 
he wrote. ; 

I also note with some surprise that 
Mr. Allen accepts Henry B. Rankin’s 
unlikely claim that Abraham Lincoln 
was an enthusiastic reader of Leaves 
of Grass. This story has been cogent- 
ly disputed by the Lincoln scholar, 
William F. Barton; the author dis- 
misses Mr. Barton’s arguments in a 
footnote as unconvincing, but he does 
not say why. In a work of such con- 


scientious and scrupulous exactitude 
as this, I think Mr. Allen owes th 
scholarly reader some further expla. 
nation. 

To sum up: Mr. Allen’s drynex 
of tone is welcome in a field which 
is too often divided between the 
sweetness of the devotee and the bit. 
terness of the partisan. He has don 
his best to rescue Whitman from the 
worship of a cult and the lack of 
sympathy on the part of a larger 
public. Appreciation of Whitman 
constantly threatens to become the 
unique possession of an embattled 
sect, as if he were another Sweden. 
borg instead of a poet who is the 
impartial benefactor of his country 
and of the world. Mr. Allen ses 
himself resolutely against the tide 
sweeping Whitman relentlessly in 
this direction. 





Baedeker to Today’s Russia 


The Soviet Regime. 
By W. W. Kulski. 
Syracuse. 807 pp. $8.00. 


THERE ARE three kinds of books: 
those one reads, those one studies. 
and those one consults. Mr. Kulski’s 
volume decidedly belongs in the last 
two categories. A giant of nearly 
half a million words, it is the book 
one will have to consult for accurate 
information on a subject no civilized 
person can afford to be ignorant 
about. It is, however, to some extent 
limited in scope: It deals with con- 
temporary Russia, that is, the “fin- 
ished product” of the 1940s and 
early 1950s. Hence, it is not a his- 
tory of the Revolution or of the 
USSR, and such terms as NEP. 
Workers’ Opposition, Permanent 
Revolution and so on, which crowded 
the early volumes about Bolshevism, 
are not found in the index. 

Throughout the volume, the au- 
thor avoids any polemics or criti- 
cism. He uses only official sources, 
letting the facts, discussions and 
quotations from Soviet publications 
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speak for themselves. His persond 
views are frankly expressed in the 
introduction, where he gives a pene: 


trating psychological analysis 
those who at various times have been 
dazzled by the aura surrounding the 
Bolshevik Revolution. As a believer 
in political democracy, he firmly re 
jects all forms of totalitarianism. 

Mr. Kulski’s book is not confinei 
to Soviet political and economic it- 
stitutions and the situation of the 
various social classes, the bureal- 
cracy, peasants and manual workers 
The present status of the arts. si 
ence, literature, philosophy and rel: 
gion—everything is there. Se are the 
discussions raging about the views 
of such men as Alexandrov. Lysenko. 
Varga and Zhdanov. li is no exa 
geration to say that the author ha 
written an encyclopedia of contett 
porary Russia, a volume which will 
long remain the most exhaustive rel 
erence book on its subject. 
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Futurism to Fascism,’ 


Under Mussolini,” and “The New 


A Window on Italy 


Modern Italian Short Stories. 
Ed. by Mare Slonim. 
Simon & Schuster. 429 pp. $5.00. 


THIS COLLECTION is overdue, for 
an unselective interest in Italian lit- 
erature has built up since the war, 
and American readers, if they are to 
he selective, must see the more fa- 
miliar Italian writers in a larger 
context. There are some omissions, 
of course, but Mr. Slonim has avoid- 
ed the grab-bag technique, which is 
sw easy to fall into in an area with 
no standard work against which to 
measure. One is grateful for the hon- 
ety, modesty and generally high cri- 
teria he has brought to his task. 

The collection is divided into four 
sections (“The Precursors,” “From 
> “T iterature 


Era”), each with a brief introductory 
note by the editor. In the introduc- 
tion to the first section, Slonim makes 
the useful point that Italian writers 
are, par excellence, short-story writ- 
ers, not novelists; the fragment, the 
artfully contrived and carefully bal- 
anced, the deceptively simple tale, is 
the true territory of Italian talent. 
He cites the case of Pirandello, one 
of the great playwrights of modern 
times, who was “primarily a short- 
story writer,” with 24 volumes of 
published tales. 

In this first section, there is a re- 
markable story by Verga and a 
fAnnunzio which couldn’t have been 
better selected—or translated. The 
Pirandello story, “The Bat,” is one 
of his best known and combines the 
theater with an isolated instance of 
human fear. Mr. Slonim’s inclusion 
of Svevo is subtle and wise. This 
Triestine has begun to come into his 
own in this country only recently; 
his work, more Nordic than Latin, 
rontrasts well with the lushness of 
d'Annunzio. One misses, though, the 
fine woman writer, Matilde Serao. 

The second section represents the 
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decade which was “crucial for Italy’s 
destiny,” the transition stage into 
Fascism. The period’s boiling tur- 
moil of “social unrest and disap- 
pointment” is mirrored in the stories 
selected to represent it. Among the 
finest in the group of eight (two 
each by Cecchi and Borgese) is Bor- 
gese’s La Siracusana, 
translated and carrying in its tragic 
pages so much of the pride, piety 
and passion of the author’s native 
Sicily. Yet, Mr. Slonim does not 
succeed, in his introduction or in 
his selections, in making clear what 
he feels was the relation between 
the writer in Italy and the emergence 
of oligarchy. 

Section III fails to highlight the 
dichotomy between the free expres- 
sion which is so necessary to an 
artist and the iron-tight, oracular 
dictatorship which flailed out espe- 
cially at the intelligentsia. One must 
quarrel with the author of these 
words: “It is true that Italian 
Fascism was eager to acquire a more 
consistent system of ideas [sic],... 
but on the whole it was not too doc- 
trinaire.” Writers did continue to 
write under Fascism and artists to 
paint, but it is not true that pressure 
was not exerted. Not all of Section 
III’s contributors had their knuckles 
rapped for not falling into line, but 
at least four of the eight were, to my 
knowledge, subjected to not infre- 
quent disciplining and one to exile. 

In this section, too, I think Mr. 
Slonim’s selections are more debat- 
able: He seems here to be choosing 
his writers to prove a point, instead 
of allowing the stream of writers 
working during the period (1922- 
43) to tell through their stories what 
conditions were like. Cardarelli, Pea 
and Marino Moretti should surely 
have been included, and what of that 


sensitively 


other notable Triestine artist, Giani 
Stuparich, whose short stories so 
powerfully mirror the forces at work 
along the northern confines? 

It is not quite as simple as Mr. 
Slonim makes it sound at a distance 
of ten years. But his main purpose 
has been achieved, that of making 
American readers realize that good 
writing was going on despite the dic- 
tatorship, that a country under 
Fascism (or Nazism or Communism) 
cannot be utterly deprived of its 
creative people, no matter what the 
pressures applied against them. The 
only reason for caviling is that, had 
the editor placed the regime’s intel- 
lectual directives in their proper per- 
spective, the emergence of a rich 
Italian literature after the war would 
have seemed even more natural. less 
of a jack-in-the-box performance. 

Section IV brings the reader up to 
date. Here he will find some novel- 
ists, heavily influenced by American 
fiction, who are being (as a captious 
critic put it) re-translated into Eng- 
lish today. Among these are Prato- 
lini, Vittorini, Buzzati, Pavese and 
Berto. Then there are the ubiquitous 
Guareschi, Brancati, Montanelli and 
Carlo Levi, plus a half dozen others. 
(Slonim places Moravia in the pre- 
vious group, as his work was recog- 
nized at once with the publication of 
his first book iri 1929.) All in all, a 
handy clutch of writers for your 
entertainment. 

The translations are, on the whole, 
unexceptional, but some of them are 
outstanding. The usually thankless 
task of translator receives due re- 
gard from the editor, who gallantly 
gives each one a by-line—a step for- 
ward which more editors and pub- 
lishers may now be led to emulate. 

Though the anthology hangs a bit 
loosely about its central theme. “to 
convey an image of Italy through the 
works of its modern writers,” it is a 
noble try and one from which the 
public must benefit. Mr. Slonim has 
opened a wide window on another 
land and culture, one we glibly feel 
we know but which often hides from 
us the secret wellsprings of its spirit. 
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The Privilege Against Self-Incriminatia 


The Fifth Amendment Today. 
By Erwin N. Griswold. 


Harvard. 82 pp. $2.00 cloth, $.50 paper. 


THE LATE Dean Wigmore, prob- 
ably the leading American authority 
on evidence, wrote many sharp criti- 
cisms of the privilege against self- 
incrimination. In doing so, he was in 
the tradition of criminal-law reform- 
ers like Jeremy Bentham and jurists 
like William Appleton of the Maine 
Supreme Court who seriously ques- 
tioned the value to society in pre- 
serving a legal privilege for a witness 
to remain silent when questioned by 
lawful authority. Wigmore defended 
instead the principle expounded by 
Lord Chancellor Chadwick in 1742 
that “the public has a right to every 
man’s evidence.” and he noted: 

“To invoke the sentiments of lofty 
indignation and courageous self- 
respect against the aribitrary meth- 
ods of royal tyrants and religious 
bigots, holding an inquisition to en- 
force cruel decrees of the prerogative 
and torturing their victims with rack 
and stake, is fitting and laudable, 
and moves men to a just sympathy. 
But to apply the same terms to the 
orderly. everyday processes of the 
witness-stand. in a community gov- 
erning itself in freedom by the will 
of the majority and having on its 
statute-book no law which was not 
put there by itself and cannot be 
repealed tomorrow—this is to mal- 
treat language. to enervate virile 
ideas, to abuse true sentiment, to de- 
grade the Constitution, and to make 
helpless the correct adjustment of the 
best motives of human nature to the 
facts of life.” 

Even such a sharp critic of the 
privilege as Dean Wigmore made one 
clear exception to his criticism, how- 
ever. In any forum where the guar- 
antees of due process do not obtain, 
he declared, a privilege against self- 
incrimination should definitely be 
preserved, since history demonstrates 
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that such forums produce excesses 
and abuse when they fall into the 
hands of “petty bureaucrats, whether 
under James the First, or under 
Philip the Second, or in the twenti- 
eth century under an American re- 
public.” 

In the 1930s, this relation of the 
privilege against self-incrimination to 
a forum unlimited by the rules of 
due process focused largely on the 
conduct of administrative agencies 
established by the New Deal. Today. 
public debate on this issue centers 
on the Congressional investigating 
committee, and it is with that prob- 
lem that this book by the Dean of 
Harvard Law School is concerned. 

Dean Griswold is an exceptional 
choice to deal with the matter. 
Though a product of East Cleveland, 
Ohio, in his appearance, his ideas 
and his conduct under fire he calls 
to mind the classic New England con- 
stitutionalist, the sort of independent 
man whose essential conservatism is 
salted with reservations about con- 
stituted authority and a warm con- 
cern for the fate of individuals. When 
one adds to this the Dean’s active 
career at the bar, his distinguished 
work as a legal scholar, and his role 
in shaping Harvard’s response to 
problems created by the visits of sev- 
eral Congressional committees to 
Boston, it is clear that he has had 
both abstract and concrete contact 
with the problems treated here. 

The book is made up of three 
speeches. The first was delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion on February 5, 1954. After it 
was published in the Harvard Law 
School Record, there was an over- 
whelming demand for extra copies 
and the speech was reprinted in sev- 
eral law reviews and widely quoted 
throughout the country. The two suc- 


ceeding speeches met a similar mi 
tion. The prestige attaching to Dy 
Griswold’s position does not by iif 
account for this response; the mf 
ment was right for someone of n> 
tional stature to break into the sul 
chorus of “Fifth Amendment (nf 
munist,” “Fifth Amendment spy” al 
even “Fifth Amendment Senator,’ \ 
sound a note of reason and placea se 
rent problems concerning the Fie 
Amendment in a larger perspecin 
This is the purpose of the Deni 
book. After reminding his reads 
that the Fifth Amendment also of 
cludes such vital guarantees as tt 
due-process clause, the prohibit 
against double jeopardy, the guawiy 
tee of indictment by grand jury, a 
the requirement of just compensa 
for the taking of private property 
public use, the Dean sketches the 
tory of the- privilege against ¢— 
incrimination, states his conclu 
that it is primarily a symbol of 
belief in “the dignity and intr 
importance of the individual mh 
and comes to the problem of tf 
Fifth Amendment before Congt 
sional committees. 
This is treated by postulating 
hypothetical situations, one conc 
ing a former member of the Comm 
nist party and the other a 
member whose activities give 
appearance of Communist memléh 
ship. In both cases, the Dean po* 
lates that the individuals have 
fact, committed no crime in t& 
activities. Then he proceeds to sh 
how, in the present setting of inv 
gations, they might choose to rest 
to the Fifth Amendment for rea 
of self-protection and/or persis 
honor, and why inferences of 
nal activity may be unjustified. 
The Dean makes it clear tht! 
does not defend the wisdom of ¥# 
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actions. “I wish myself,” he writes, 
“that these people would candidly 
testify as to what they have done, at 
least before a proper tribunal or 
agency.” However, before making 


| the inference that a witness has done 


whatever he has refused to testify 
about, Dean Griswold urges that we 
consider two matters: first, “the 
nature of the questions asked”  (i.e., 
whether these are questions relating 
to criminal actions or to “the area 
of opinion and political belief”) ; 
and, second, “the nature of the tri- 
bunal which subjects the witness to 
questioning” (i.e., whether this is a 
courtroom proceeding or a legisla- 
tive committee which may not pro- 
vide procedural safeguards or may 
even have announced its intention to 
entrap a witness). 

Coupled with this discussion is a 
set of further observations which 
range widely from an analysis of the 
proper functions of such investigat- 
ing committees, to suggestions for a 
code of fair procedure, to comments 
on general problems of criminal law 


@. such as police cruelty, press com- 


ment in criminal cases, immunity 
bills, and the right to have counsel. 
From this journey into the areas of 


) procedural fairness and unfairness, 


the Dean emerges more confident 


'P than ever that the self-incrimination 


privilege is “one of the great land- 
marks in man’s struggle to make 


» himself civilized.” He concludes: 


“ . 
When we recognize that we can- 


| not achieve absolute security, when 
the Commi 


we recognize that there are other 
values to preserve while we are fight- 
ing Communism if we are not to lose 
the very things we seek to protect 
When we oppose Communism, then 
we can see the Fifth Amendment in 
4 new perspective. I believe the Fifth 
Amendment is, and has been through 
this period of crisis, an expression 
of the moral striving of the commu- 
nity.” 

As a general corrective to the 
constitutional illiterates who see the 
Fifth Amendment as a dangerous 
mistake made by the Founding Fath- 
ers, this book will serve an admirable 
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purpose. And, as a presentation of 
the general viewpoint of one of the 
nation’s most respected lawyers, it 
will stiffen the legal profession’s will 
to resist invasions of constitutional 
rights under the guise of lawful pro- 
cedures. To those who have followed 
the Fifth Amendment controversy 
closely, however, and are looking for 
a full and systematic treatment of the 
critical problems involved, this book 
will not seem adequate, and, indeed, 
it was not written for that purpose. 
The points at which Dean Griswold 
chooses not to comment or at which 
he criticizes faults but does not offer 
alternatives will seem to many as the 
points on which the Dean’s views are 
most desirable and on which much 
of his analysis can best be evaluated. 

For example, the Dean provides a 
sharp and, I believe, justified attack 
on the “waiver doctrine” established 
by the Supreme Court in the Rogers 
case in 1951, by which a witness who 
has once “incriminated himself” by 
giving some testimony is not permit- 
ted to invoke the privilege on any 
other questions. At what point, how- 
ever, would Dean Griswold want the 
Supreme Court to decide that a wit- 
ness was permitted to plead self- 
incrimination once he had testified 
as to certain events: where the new 
questions involved different incrimi- 


nating events, or where the witness 
felt that his “personal honor” made 
resort to the privilege desirable? 
Then, too, what does the Dean 
mean when he states that he believes 
an investigation to be “improper” 
when “its sole or basic purpose is to 
‘expose’ people or is to develop evi- 
dence for use in criminal prosecu- 
tions”? It is easy to see the applica- 
bility of this rule when a committee 
chairman announces that he is hold- 
ing the hearing in order to catch 
someone on perjury counts or to 
make the “Communist party bleed” 
by pushing witnesses into contempt 
citations. But most of the committees 
investigating subversive activities 
have investigated areas, such as Com- 
munist infiltration of labor unions in 
defense industry or the administra- 
tion of the Federal loyalty program. 
How do we draw the line between 
the two types of investigations? 
Many such questions are left tan- 
talizingly unanswered in this book, 
in the classic tradition of the law 
teacher who asks more questions 
than he can answer and spurs his 
students on to work at the answers 
themselves. This is good education in 
the classroom, and it may well be a 
good way to stimulate public discus- 
sion of the Fifth Amendment and 
Congressional investigations. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


N THE THEATER, as_ elsewhere. 
| there is a special challenge in 
the “impossible” and a double tri- 
umph in its achievement. Who would 
ever have dreamed that the grim 
and gloomy drama of sex perversion, 
Green Grow the Lilacs, might blossom 
into the fresh and folksy Oklahoma? 
And who would imagine that out of 
the plain and pious Amish farmers 
of Pennsylvania would flow a lively 
musical comedy, which is now on 
Broadway as Plain and Fancy*? 

From the start, this play is in- 
gratiating and full of charm. It is 
more. Not losing any touch of humor 
—but gaining in good taste—it scores 
without laughing at people, without 
holding people up to ridicule because 
they are different. Some members of 
the Amish Stolzfuss, Lapp, Zook, 
Yoder and other families are funny, 
but only as any individual may be 
absurd, not because they are Amish. 
In truth, when Ruth Winters comes 
with Dan King from New York to 
Bird-in-Hand, Pennsylvania, it is 
rather the sophisticated ones who are 
absurd; we laugh at our own metro- 
politan provincialism in these city 
folk in the country. One of the eve- 
ning’s most hilarious scenes shows 
the mess that Ruth makes, trying to 
be helpful in the Yoder kitchen. 

Don’t mistake me: Plain and Fancy 
is not a social document. It is both 
musical and comic, but it is written 
by persons who do not sacrifice taste 
and decency to laughter. The song 
“Plain We Live,” in which Papa 


*Plain and Fancy. Book by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman. Lyrics by Arnold B. Horwitt, Music by 
Albert Hague. Choreography by Helen Tamiris. Sets 
and costumes by Raoul Pene Dubois. Presented by 
Richard Kollmar and James W. Gardiner. At the 
Mark Hellinger Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Plain and Fancy 
Fare for Everyman 


Yoder makes the attitude of the 
Amish clear (“Cheat we don’t and 
steal we don’t and wars we don’t ar- 
range’), is rousing in both words 
and music; its lilt and its sentiment 
alike win swift approval. 

To these Amish folk, who use 
no automobiles, electricity, indoor 
plumbing or even buttons on their 
clothes, the ways of the two from 
the big city are upsetting. The articles 
of clothing Ruth wears bewilder and 
tempt the Amish women. One pretty 
girl, whom Dan admires, has visions 
of going off with him to a larger 
life. She gets as far as the carnival 
at Lancaster, only to find that the 
world is not all gumdrops and glory. 

Good music and lyrics have mean- 
while enlivened the evening. “It 
Wonders Me,” “Young and Foolish,” 
“City Mouse, Country Mouse” are 
among the best. “Plenty of Pennsyl- 
vania” is an amusing boast during 
which a little tot runs the alphabet 
of the state’s products from asparagus 
to zucchini. The plot is a somewhat 
routine reprise of the theme in 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon: a lively 
brother who loves a girl and a steady, 
plodding brother who (almost) gets 
her. But it serves as sufficient frame- 













work for the evening’s doings, anj § 
authors Joseph Stein and Will Clic. 
man keep expectancy eager for thoy 
neat turns and mental handspring 
that quicken the dialogue. The » 
tivity that accompanies the Song 
“How do you raise a barn?” seens 











to take the record away from The Te. & 
house of the August Moon for quic - 
construction in front of an audience di 

Plain and Fancy is clearly ani §& » 
deservedly a hit. It is not, however, — h 
another Oklahoma; wherein does i % “ 
fall short? A minor reason is the P 





carnival scene, which strikes one 
an inharmonious intrusion, as if the 
producer had said: “The Amish may 
be all right, but somewhere in the 
musical we’ve got to put a few het 
bumps.” Fanny felt the same need but 
managed it better. More basically, 
















the essential spark seems to me not & ?P 
supplied by the dancing. The Amish § * 
themselves may or may not dance, F : 
but their spirit should be more tru F 
and vividly caught than Helen Tami Fo 
ris attains it with her modernist: § ° 
thrusts and technical exhibitions— P 
even though Daniel Nagrin and othes F 
cavort deftly. A musical of this sort & ¢, 
(witness Brigadoon, Oklahoma ani § 1 
Carousel) takes wings from the dan § 
ing; Plain and Fancy has to be con: 

tent to stay on earth. ( 





Still, it covers the ground. With & 
superb work by Shirl Conway a & 
Ruth from the city, Gloria Marlowe — " 
and Barbara Cook as Amish girk, 
Richard Derr as Dan King, Stefan 
Schnabel as Papa Yoder, and a sturdy fF « 
company, the lilting music and cheery F 
songs combine with the humor and & 
human decency to make Plain and 
Fancy a memorable delight. 


—— 





PROTECT Your HOussHOLD AGAINST FiRE! 








INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 


—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits we t 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 &. 64 St. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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DEAR EDITOR 





BRITISH MPs 


Your recent accent on British Members of 
Parliament improves your magazine consider- 
ably. George Brown’s report on Red Poland 
{NL, January 31] was careful, restrained, liter- 
ate. Denis Healey’s reflections on NATO military 
policy [NL, February 7] were up to his usual 
high standard. Would that our Congressmen 
could maintain this level of discourse—or write 
so well! 


Kent, Connecticut JANET WELTON 


GERMAN UNITY 


I greatly enjoyed reading Walter F. Hahn’s 
thoughtful article, “Will Germany Ever Be 
Unified?” [NL, January 31]. At a time when 
almost everyone seems to accept the assumption 
that reunification is Germany’s most urgent and 
passionately clamored-for goal, Mr. Hahn’s 

» healthy—and, it seems to me, well-founded— 
doubts are refreshing and useful. While German 

} unification remains, of desirable, it 

» can be achieved only as a secondary by-product 

_ of the liberation from Soviet rule which con- 
cerns the Russian and all the satellite peoples 
as much as the East Germans. Unfortunately, 
German Social Democratic and Protestant-neu- 
tralist propagandists build up unification as a 
fetish whose idolatry they try to exploit for 
their own narrow ends. 
New York City 


course, 


NorsBert MUHLEN 


Walter Hahn concludes, apparently, that 
Germany never will be unified because of “his- 
torical and practical reasons.” Having spent two 
years in postwar Germany, I venture to disagree 
with both his limited reasoning and his much 
too pat conclusion. 

It is true that Germany was forged by “blood 
and iron” from the Catholic Rhineland and the 
“Teutonic” North—and yet Mr. Hahn’s analysis 
overlooks both the decline of the influences 
which divided it and the growth of the influ- 
ences which continue to unite it. 

Despite historical religious wars, many West 
German families today have relatives in the 
Fast, Business, cultural and religious organiza- 
tions have developed relationships which cut 
across East-West boundaries. West Germans 
may not think in terms of “nationalistic” ir- 
tedentism. but yet feel the absence of the East, 
as well as the burden of supporting refugees, 
of Supporting Berlin, and of restricting com- 
mercial or other activities to purely Western 
hes. Political parties in multi-party West Ger- 
Many also have an “interest” in unification. 
oo their alleged Teutonic heritage, Ber- 

S are among the most sophisticated of 
Germans. Hitler, it will be remembered, actually 
Sieged this city with followers mustered from 















F ebruary 21, 1955 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Munich beerhalls in Catholic Bavaria. Ber- 
liners will never yield to the oppressive Soviet- 
dominated territory surrounding them. Yet, 
Berlin is to any East German regime rather 
like what Formosa has been to the Chinese 
Communists. Eventually, the very existence of 
this city as a Western outpost will force the 
issue of German unification. 

As Mr. Hahn suggests, West Germans might 
prefer to lead and run a united Europe, rather 
than limit themselves to a united Germany. 
But failure in this realm—or even moderate 
success—will only intensify interest in the East. 

Finally, the platform on which Adenauer was 
re-elected did not preclude German unification. 
It assumed, rather, that unification could be 
best achieved through “a position of strength.” 
If this strength is not expressed diplomatically, 
it may yet be expressed by force. 

New York City Mary Francis Harvey 


Mr. Hahn proposes that we emascuate one 
of our own political ideas, that of national self- 
determination, by suggesting that it does not 
apply to the Germans. They must be told that 
all East Germany is to be written off. They are 
expected to understand that once they are made 
to understand Mr. Hahn’s own version of their 
past history. 

There is no space to explain the spurious, 
irresponsible nature of his history, but allow 
me to note that the low order of life in Eastern 
Germany, basically akin to “the dreary uni- 
formity of the steppes,” produced Kant and 
Herder. 

Mr. Hahn’s proposal represents appeasement 
—appeasement of American conscience. (Rus- 
sian expansionism cannot be appeased.) It 
cannot strengthen a coalition in which the 
Germans are expected to serve when the latter 
are told that self-determination is not for them. 
It did not after 1919, when it was denied to 
them in the Sudetenland, Austria, the South 
Tyrol and other places. Even non-Germans 
knew by 1939 that this denial had not served 
the peace, but had rather provided Hitler with 
his most potent arguments. Are the new Ger- 
mans to fight for non-self-determination? 
Sherman, Conn. ALFRED VAGTS 


Referring to the article by Walter F. Hahn, 
I would like to quote a few paragraphs from 
an article, “Perilous Misconceptions,” from the 
weekly bulletin of the Press and Information 
Office of the Bonn Government (January 20, 
1955) : 

“Recently, an increasing number of comments 
on German reunification have appeared in the 


- Western world, some of which have met with 


considerable surprise in West Geramny. In one 
quarter, it was claimed that the Germans’ 


heart-felt desire for reunification is not realistic; 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 














SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS . . . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR ium 


from another comes the advice that, out of 
consideration for her allies in the Western 
European Union, the Federal Republic ought 
to give up all thought of reunification; and a 
third even attempts to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of continuing Germany’s partition. .. . 

“Were Germany’s Western friends—privately, 
publicly or even officially—to begin demanding 
that the idea of reunification be given up, it 
would destroy the very basis of the Chancellor’s 
policy. Today, that policy enjoys the confidence 
of the German people because this people 
desires friendship with the West and German 
reunification in equal measure, not least be- 
cause it hopes that the former will lead to the 
latter. Were developments to prove that the 
Chancellor’s policy is built up on an alliance 
with a Western world that no longer stands be- 
hind its promises given in the recent treaties, it 
might well lead to a complete reversal in Ger- 
man politics. It would endanger the foundation 
of all the progress made in this country since 
the war. ... 

“Fortunately, this is one of the cases where 
governments are wiser than some of the news- 
papers or commentators. In America as well as 
in England, official circles have recently empha- 
sized anew that without the reunification of 
Germany the world cannot find permanent peace 
and that their countries will make every effort 
to achieve this goal by peaceful means.” 

I thought that the readers of THE New 
LEADER might be interested in the attitude of 
the German Federal Government, which, of 
course, represents the thinking and feeling of 
the great majority of the German people. Let 
us beware of these “perilous misconceptions”! 
They might lead to disaster in Europe. 

New York City ArMIN E. Mruck 


Wonderful 
excitement! 


Carbo's hack 


and she’s thrilling 
New York again 
in her greatest 
romantic role— 


M-G-M’s 


CAMILLE 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


TRANS-LUX 


O9mnAaAnHE 


57th St. & 6th Ave. © JU. 6-4448 
At: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30, 8:40, 11:08 














z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


/ Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“JUPITER'S DARLING" 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
ESTHER HOWARD MARGE andGOWER GEORGE 


WILLIAMS - KEEL - CHAMPION - SANDERS 


Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY « Produced by GEORGE WELLS « An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “SPARKLETTES”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble |. . 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











Anti-Communist Action Kits 


A—1) J. B. Matthews: Communism in the 
Colleges 
2) Louis Budenz: Attack Communism 
3) Communism Study Outline and Bibli- 


ography 
PLUS PROF. A. T. BOUSCAREN'S AMER- 
ICA FACES WORLD COMMUNISM (an 
analysis of American-Soviet er 

3.25 


B—Books No. 1, 2 & 3, PLUS BOUSCAREN'S 
IMPERIAL COMMUNISM (a survey of 
Communism in all countries) %4.00 


C—Books No. 1, 2 & 3, PLUS BOTH BOUS- 
CAREN BOOKS, only $6.50 


ORDER FROM: Evelyn Perrin, Thornmeadow Rd. 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Gen. Wedemeyer says: ''A splendid book'' 
James Burnham says: "‘A convincing and ur- 


yarn plea" 
ntelligence Digest says: ‘'A most timely 
book"' 











MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax ! 
Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 

easily, smoothly ...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 

Buy the New 65c Size 

Save as much as 37c 

Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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~ LAST WEEK 


“Most exciting piece of theatre 1 
have encountered this season... 
Eartha Kitt is wonderful. ie nad 


LEONARD SILLMAN pei 


| Gartha fet 


in a new play with music 


| Me ESTELLE WINWOOD 


A GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRODUCTION 


‘ races: Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $5.75; Boxes 
Mezz. $4.60; Bale. $3.45, 2.90, “bao 8 
‘Fri. & Sat. Eves.: Orch. $6.96; Boxes 
5.75 3 Mezz. $5.75 & 4.60; Balc. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90 
| & 2.30. Wed. Mat.; Orch. $3.45; Boxes $2.90; 
; Bale $2.80 & 1.75. Sat. Mat.; Orch. $4.05 ; Boxes 
4 ; Mezz. $3.45 & 2.90; ‘Bale. $2.30 & 1.75. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
41 St. West of 7th Ave. Evs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 





FABIANS FOX FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 

KY on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
Frank Sinatra — Doris Day 


“YOUNG AT HEART" 
Print A Technicolore Ethel Barrymore 
MEN'S PRISON" 
plus Ida Lupino — Howard Duff 
| Le 





THEATER PARTIES 

Picture All trade unions and fraternal er- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
LEADER “—e." Department, 7 East 
Ith St. NY. 


y Russell 
ole’. . 














NEW METHOD— 


STOP 
SMOKING 


IN EXACTLY 43 DAYS! 


No drugs to take. NO WILL POWER 
NEEDED. You don’t even have to “cut 
lown”’ at first. Yet in 43 days these 
Proven psychological techniques will 
oe you LOSE ALL DESIRE TO SMOKE. 

YOU DON’T INTERRUPT THE TOBACCO 
HABIT—YOU BREAK IT! Thousands have 
succeeded already, you'll find it just as 
easy! Send for interesting, explanatory, 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL today! 

A. P.T., inc., Dept. 901 

2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y 








You Are Invited to Attend the 
Philadelphia Reception for 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Friday, Feb. 25 8:30 p.m. 


to be held at 


929 North Broad Street, Phila. 


—, 








HIGHEST RATING! 


Has wit, broad humor and gen- 
4. vine pathos. A fine picture!” 


% \y —Cameron, News 


ONE OF THE SCREEN 
GREATS! There's never been 


a West Point film like this. Don’t 
miss it!” —Pelswick, Journal-American 


"RATES A 21-GUN 
SALUTE ! Stirring...vivid... 


human. A wonderful picture!” 


— Quinn, Mirror 


‘LOOKS BEAUTIFUL 


in CinemaScope and color, and 
has the excitement of parading 
cadets and thumping drums. The 
jokes fly with nimble wit. The heart- 
strings are tugged!” —crowther, Times 


“TYRONE POWER IS 
SUPERB! MAUREEN 
O'HARAIS PERFECT! 


—Zinsser, Herald Tribune 


MAUREEN OH 


iN oT FORDS 


Coote m=ROBERT FRANCIS: DONALD CRISP ane BOND - BETSY PALMER 


PHIL CAREY - Screen Play by EDWARD HOPE - Based upon “Bringing Up the Brass by Marty Mai 
and Nardi Reeder Campion Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR « Directed by JOHN FORD 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE Color by 
=r TECHNICOLOR am 
SEE THE WEST POINT EXHIBIT API T Ke) OL B'way at Sist St. 
DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 


OW THE CAPITOL MEZZANINE 
, AMr. teitella Cartoon in CinemascoPe 
EXTRA! = WHEN MAGOO FLEW” Color by Technicolor 








The Word We Dreaded 


My husband and I were together when 
the phone rang. He got up to answer it 
and I held my breath as I heard his 
quiet, “Yes, Doctor?” 

Then he put the receiver down care- 
fully. His face, when he turned to me, 
was gaunt and lined, but he was trying 
to smile. 

“Was it—the laboratory tests?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “We'd better get my 
bag packed,” he said gently. “They 
want me in the hospital this evening.” 

We had realized for months that 
something was wrong. But the pres- 
sure of his business postponed action. 
“Guess I’m a little off my feed,” was 
all he would say. 


Strike back at CANCER... man’s cruelest enemy... GIVE 


It took our family physician only 
ten minutes to change that attitude. 
He made an immediate appointment 
with a specialist. And at the end of an 
anguished week we knew. The labora- 
tory tests confirmed the word we 
dreaded — “Cancer.” 

That was a year ago. Modern cancer 
research saved my husband. That... 
and the surgeon’s skill, the strength of 
our faith and his own fighting heart. 
He is alive and well today. For us the 
story has had a happy ending. 

Yet it isn’t ended. When we think of 
the thousands of other families tragi- 
cally broken every year, we feel we 
still have work to do. Many types of 
cancer can be cured if caught in time. 


We tell our friends, “If there 
symptoms you don’t understand 
your doctor at once.” And we gi 
support the constant research ot 
American Cancer Society in fim 
the causes and reducing the ineié 
of cancer. 


American 
Cancer Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
| want to help conquer Cancer. 


(Please send me free information 
Cancer. : 


C Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


Name____ 
Address___ 


® City 


aa 


(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your t 
Postmaster) 


Space donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





